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Noted Angus Bull, Heather Lad—A Popular Breed in Ohio and the West 


For several years the noted herd of Angus cattle owned by Mr Binnie of Iowa has been seen at all the leading fairs. His cattle 
have won many prizes and are among the most celebrated Angus cattle in America. A good specimen of the bulls owned by this 
breeder is the one shown in the accompanying illustration. He has taken many prizes at the various state fairs and is a fine animal in 
every way. The photograph does not do him justice as it was taken too near the forequarters. These are enlarged unduly, and the 
hindquarters are correspondingly dwarfed. However, the picture shows an animal of good length, with a good barrel, moderately 
heavy bone, legs short, neck and head refined yet masculine. As Angus cattle have been noted prize winners at fat stock shows and 
expositions for a number of years, they are attracting more attention than usual all over the country. They are rapidly gaining a foot- 
hold on the ranges, and their black coats are becoming more and more common at the various stock yards throughout the west and 
central west.. The most important breeding centers are Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio and Indiana. They are almost as large as 
Shorthorns and Herefords, mature cows weighing 1000 to 1500 pounds and bulls 2000 te 2400 pounds, the bull Heather Lad tipping 
the beam at just 2400, They are splendid cattle for the rich land of the middle western states, where they use feed economically. 
The beef from them is well marbled and of the very highest quality. They cross well with Shorthorns and Herefords and are 
especially. valuable for producing beef cattle without horns. At a sale last week $2000 was paid for an Angus cow. 
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Developed Improvement in Hay Prospects. 


A month ago general reports to American 
Agriculturist from nearly all sections of 
the west were that the grass crop, both 
meadow and pasturage, would be small. 
This opinion was based upon damage done 
by the drouth of last summer and fall, sup- 
plemented by the fact that there was a 
serious moisture deficiency this spring up 
to May 1. Since that date every weather 
condition has been ideal, an abundance of 
moisture, moderate temperatures, with just 
enough warmth to stimulate growth, and 
the result is a decided change for the bet- 
ter in crop promise. Usually April is re- 
garded as the month that makes the hay 
crop; this year May takes its place, and 
while there is no probability of an unusu- 
ally heavy hay crop, it is now reasonably 
certain that at least an average return will 
be secured. Growth is not quite up to the 
standard in the lake region, but grass has 
good color and vigor, and is coming rapidly. 

The clover acreage is slightly smaller 
than last year in most of the states of the 
central valleys. The newly seeded area this 
year was not so large as the acreage which 
was plowed up as a result of drouth dam- 
age last year, and in addition the newly 
seeded area did not show as good a stand as 
usual on account of the lack of moisture 
early. in the spring. The crop is now mak- 
ing good progress and promises about as 
other tame grasses. 

Further east, conditions are variable, but 
promising as a whole. Some reports of slow 
development in Ohio by reason of early 
drouth, and relative scarcity of timothy; 
fairly large acreage of ,clover. Michigan 
and Indiana show progress, but crop un- 
even, complaints here and there of too much 
rain past fortnight. In New York, many 
old meadows thin and weedy, while new 
seeding appears well; largely clover and 
clover mixed. 


———— 


Good Potato Outlook. 


It is too early to make any definite re- 
port upon potato acreage, and this is es- 
pecially true this season, because plant- 
ing is averaging a little later than usual. 
Enough data are at hand, however, to indi- 
cate that the area of the crop will be 
rather larger than last year, with perhaps 
9 greater proportion than usual planted 
late. Apparently the increase will be gen- 
eral and rather uniform, covering the west- 
ern farming district as a whole, instead of 
being centered, as is frequently the case 
after a period of high prices, in the strictly 
commercial districts. 

In the more northern districts growth has 
not advanced far enough to furnish much 
basis for judging of the prospect, but 
wherever the crop is up at all it is well 
spoken of. In the territory where the 


growth is farther advanced, the crop is in: 


excellent condition, strong, vigorous, of 
good color and growing rapidly. 

In some important sections the season 
has been rather backward and planting 
scarcely completed. Stock of old potatoes 
nearly exhausted, and such as remains de- 
teriorating in quality; prices lower. In 
middle sections, including Missouri, Illinois 
and the Ohio river valley, new potatoes do- 
ing well. In Mississippi and Oklahoma, 
gocd yield reported, and on the Pacific 
coast in generally satisfactory shape. 

The following statement gives the condi- 
tion of the potato crop on June 1 by states: 


POTATO CONDITION JUNE 1. 


New York 
Pennsylvania ...... a ae 
Texas Missouri , 
Arkansas ahi a eile NE ck a tucedilae ai 
Tennessee .......... Nebraska 
West Virginia North Dakota 
a 
SE RSS Caittforsésa .............. 
Michigan Oregon 
Indiana Washington 
Tilinois Oklahoma 
Wisconsin 

The official figures covering the federal 
census returns, crop of 1899, placed the te- 
tal potate acreage of the United States, 


SPECIAL 


2,938,952, as shown in accompanying figures, 
This is in remarkable accord with American 
Agriculturist figures, published October 21, 
1899, when we placed the area at 2,976,000 
acres. At that time our report estimated 
the crop at a little less than 250,000,000 bush- 
els. The federal census figures, printed 31 
months later, returned the crop of 1899 at 
273,328,000 bushels. The census distribution 
by states is as follows: 
POTATO ACREAGE AND YIELD BY STATES, 
[Federal census of 1900.] ; 
Acreare Bushels Value 
United States...2,938,952 273,328,307 $98,387,614 
Alabama, .....:. 9,505 587,711 324,628 
Alaska .. boxe 8 798 1,371 
Py ee 626 33,927 33,928 
Arkansas ....... 26,486 1,783,969 855,140 
California 42,098 5,242,596 2,637,528 
Colorado 44,075 4,465,748 1,717,111 
Connecticut .... 27,148 3,493,534 1,714,658 
Delaware 5,755 414,610 221,411 
Dist of Columbia 194 15,586 9,546 
PER as. aniarewce 3,752 232,212 187,274 
GOOTSIE 6c. cccce 8,477 553,129 326,853 
Hawaii 166 9,242 6,133 
ee 9,313 1,035,290 442,489 
Illinois .......... 186,464 12,951,971 4,702,025 
Indiana ......... 84,245 6,200,080 2,463,074 
Indian Territory 7,683 635,465 
Towa ............ 175,888 17,305,919 
Kansas ......... 85,318 8,091,745 
Kentucky ....... 37,160 2,661,774 
Louisiana ...... 9,220 549,280 
Maine ........-. 71,765 9,813,748 
Maryland ...... 26,472 1,991,357 
Massachusetts . 27,521 3,346,590 
Michigan 311,963 23,476,444 
Minnesota 14,659 14,643 327 
Mississippi 6,370 398,272 
Missouri ........ 93,015 17,786,623 
Montana ........ 9,613 1,332,062 
Nebraska 79,901 7,817,438 
NGVGGR cas. <psi 2,235 281,188 
New Hampshire 19,422 2,420,668 
New Jersey 52,896 4,542,816 
New Mexico..... 22 72,613 
j 30,060,471 
North Carolina. 1,636,445 
North Dakota... 2,257,350 
Ohio .......2022- 167,590 13,700,238 
Oklahoma 7,677 559,532 
Oregon 30,0385 3,761,367 
Pennsylvania .. 227,867 21,769,472 
Rhode Island... 5,816 848,853 
South Carolina., 8,068 651,916 
South Dakota... 33,567 2,909,914 
Tennessee ...... 27,1038 1,404,097 
a 21,810 
eee 10,433 1,483,570 
Vermont ...... 28,3538 3,547,829 
Virginia. ...00<. 51,021 4,409,672 
Washington ... 25,119 3,557,876 
West Virgimia... 30,123 2,245,821 
Wisconsin ...... 256,931 24641,498 
2,809 262,336 138,368 


Good Promise in Rye and Barley. 


.Local returns from American Agriculturist 

county correspondents show a slight in- 
crease in the rye acreage this year, amount- 
ing to 1%, and making an estimated total 
breadth of 2,092,000 acres. Wisconsin and 
Minnesota are the only states of impor- 
tance showing more than a nominal in- 
crease, while New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and Nebraska, the other states in 
which the crop is an important factor, show 
practically no change from last year. The 
condition of the rye crop is fairly high, av- 
eraging 91.6 for the whole breadth, and fall- 
ing below that figure in none of the impor- 
tant states. The moist, cool weather of 
May has been entirely favorable, and stand 
is good, growth vigorous, and every indi- 
cation points to a good rate of yield. 

The acreage of barley is greater than last 
year, but with no marked change except in 
the northwest, where the enlargement is 
rather notable. Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas show a considerable increase in breadth, 
this crop occupying a part of the area that 
was too wet to be seeded to wheat. In 
Wisconsin and Minnesota the settlement of 
old pine lands during the past two years 
is bringing about an increased acreage un- 
der this crop, barley being found well 
adapted to this class of land. The general 
condition of the crop, like all spring grains, 
is reported high, standing at 95, and prom- 
ising an unusually good return in all sec- 
tions where the crop is important. 


CROP REPORTS 





Farmers’ |} 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-Inch Tire Steel Wheels 





Low and handy. Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cutting farm into ruts. Will hold up any two-horse 
load. We also furnish Steel Wheels to fit any axle. 
Any size wheel, a width of tire. Catalogue free. 
Address Empire Manufacturing Co. Quincy, IM. 





HORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES, and 
) INES 


= 
If you want the best Horse Power and Threshing 
Machine or Wood Saw, get the GRAY. If you 
want the best Horse Power for Cream Separator, 
Eosiieze Cutter, or other farm machinery, get the 


Free. Raaress A, W, GRAY'S SONS, 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
P.0.Box 8 MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt 








Free catalogue & 
ives all sizes. 
Weber Gas & 
Gasoline Engine : 








MANY A STRIP 


of PAGE FENCE has outlasted two sets of poste 


and is “‘keeping cattle out’’ yet. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








LUMBER AT HALF PRICES. 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
SEND WS YOUR LUMBER BILL FOR OUR ESTIMATE. 
Pipe, Machinery and Building 

Supplies in General. 
FREE CATAI@GUES ON APPLICATION. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 67 BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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We Want 


APABLE MEN to act as special repre- 
sentatives of the *“‘American Agricul- 
turist’” in the states of Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. This is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men of experience. Young 
men without experience, but possessed of 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
to experienced workers. We are equally 
willing to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic 
young man to succeed with us. This is a 
= ag tointerest every man who means 
ess and who is seeking a responsible 
position and its emoluments. ther 
particulars, address pub 
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ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, 
$2 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City. 





>] Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books Syoin, chicese 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 
See Our Guarantce of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Buckwheat a Valuable Crop. 


JOHN G. M’HENRY, COLUMBIA COUNTY, PA. 
EAR Benton, Columbia county, 
Pa,where the land is a little thin 
we find buckwheat a profitable 
crop to grow in connection with 
rye. The land should be plowed 
as early as possible in the spring 

and I think more care is required in 

preparing the soil for buckwheat than 


any other grain of this class. A 6 or 7-inch 
deep furrow, according to the soil, is plenty 
deep enough, and particular attention must 
be given to the moisture of the soil at the 
time of plowing. It does not want to be 
either too wet or too dry. Any ordinary 
farmer can tell, by experiencing a little 
good judgment, when the soil is right for 
plowing, but the great mistake is made by 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtea. 
For Week Ending June 25, 1902 


deep, rich soil, ‘because of the tenderness 
and weakness of the stock, being unable 
to support a rank growth. it invariably 
goes down or lodges, as the term is applied, 
before the grain has ripened. In this con- 
dition it is not only expensive to harvest, 


but a good portion of the grain is wasted. 

As to fertilization, every farmer must be 
governed by his own soil. I have found the 
average cheap fertilizer to answer every 
purpose for growing this crop. It is one of 
the quickes*: «.1.d most profitable crops that 
a farmer can raise if he has the land 
adapted to this purpose. From the time 
you sow your seed, you can harvest and 
market your crop and get your money for 
it within about 90 days. Plow early and 
keep the ground well harrowed and free 
from weeds until time te sow. After the 
buckwheat is gathered I fine that harrow- 
ing the stubbles with a good spring-tooth 





most farmers viewing buckwheat as a 
cheap crop, an easy Rees as 
one to grow, and 
consequently they 


give the preparation 


of the ground but 
little attention and 
work it just at odd 
spells. 

Along in June, 
when the most of the 
buckwheat plowing 
is done, we usually 


have a dry spell. The 
ground becomes very 
dry and hard. When 


it is in this condi- 
tion farmers had 
better let their 
teams stand in the 
stable and save their 
seed. In my last 
year’s work I tried 
some experimental 
plowing along the 
lines of thought 


above suggested and 
had one very strik- 
ing case that might 
prove of interest 
and value to other 
farmers. After plow- 
ing apart of a field, 
the teams were put 
at other work and 
the remainder of the 
field was left alone 
for two or three 
weeks. In the mean- 
time the ground had 
become very dry, but Md 
we finished plowing tains. 

and from the time - 

the buckwheat sprouted through the ground 
until it was cut and threshed, we could see 
a marked difference. That is, where the 
dry plowing was done the buckwheat looked 
as thouch that part of the field had had 
no fertilizer, while the other was in luxu- 
tient growth. 

In regard to different methods of plow- 
ing, there are various differences of opin- 
ion; in my judgment every plow should be 
provided with a wheel and jointer. The 
ground for buckwheat wants to be prepared 
loose and mellow. The time of sowing 
depends largely upon the location of the 
ground and the variations of the seasons. 
We usually begin sowing July 4 or 5 and 
finish up about July 15 to 18. To sow later 
than that there is danger of the frost over- 
taking the crop before it ripens in this 
section, and if sown earlier, the hot suns 
are likely to blast its growth. Buckwheat 
is not considered a good crop to raise on a 





BUCKWHEAT IN SHOCK ON FARM OF H. P. WEBER, GARRETT COUNTY, MD 


Our illustration shows a field of buckwheat on a mountain farm in Garrett county, 
It is a profitable crop and does well in the high altitude of the Allegheny moun- 


harrow until the ground is well mellowed 
on top, bunching the loose straw and 
stubbles up in little heaps and burning 
them, yields a better crop of rye or wheat 
than to plow the buckwheat stubble in 
preparing the ground for another crop. The 
time is not far distant when buckwheat will 
range along with wheat in price. Rye is 
also rapidly gaining ground as a profitable 
crop for the farmer to raise on. account 
of the abundance and value of the straw 
and the surety of the crop. Taking the 
average price of buckwheat at 50 cents per 
bushel and rye at 60 cents per bushel, they 
are both more profitable crops for Pennsyl- 
vania farmers to raise than wheat. 

Mixing Solid and Liquid Manures—It 
has been found that the application of a 
mixture of solid and liquid manures gives 
much better results than when they are 
applied singly. 








No. 25 
Practical Cheese Making on the Farm---’. 


H. E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, NEW YOR<. 





If the farmer is to make cheese regularly 
each day, he must have an equipment of a 
small steam generator, self-heating vat and 
self-bandaging hoops. If the operation is 
to be carried out at intervals, a tub or sin- 
gle tin vat can be used, and the whey, after 
it has formed, dipped and a portion heated 
very warm and turned back into the vat, 
This is a slow method and I would not ad- 
vise anyone to undertake it. Where a smal] 
amount of milk is at hand and some mem- 
ber of the family can make the cheese and 
a small town will use them, the business 
will be usually as profitable as butter mak- 
ing. The whey can be fed sweet and have 
one-half the feeding value of skimmilk. 

The manufacture of so-called American 
cheese has been reduced to a science. When 

definite rules are 
carried out the result 
is never in doubt. 
. aa Twenty-five years 
er ago when I began a 
eae 12 years’ experience 
3 of handling the curd 
knife and cheese 
press, we did not 
always know how we 
were coming out. Too 
much depended upon 
luck, if anyone 
knows what the word 
means. I define it 
as the result of 
ignorance, sometimes 
good, sometimes bad. 
IT am often asked for 
information on 
cheese making for 
the inexperienced, 
Nine out of ten will 
fail if they depend 
upon it without some 
previous knowledge 
to guide them. The 
farm dairyman al- 
Ways has the ad- 
vantage of caring 
for his milk and 
knowing its freedom 
from dangerous bac- 
teria, a condition 
that confronts the 
factory maker daily. 
He can take the 
milk from the stable 
at once to a clean 
vat, cooling the 
night’s milk to 65 to 
70 degrees in cool 
weather, and 60 degrees when the nights 
are hot. > 


SUGGESTIONS FUR STARTING. 

The same degree of cleanliness must per- 
vade in stable and make room, and utensils 
also, that are required for any first-class 
dairy work. Look out for the strainer. In 
the morning, the warm milk can be strained 
directly into the held-over night’s milk. It 
may require 30 minutes to an hour to ripen, 
unless a starter is previously prepared. Pre- 
pare a starter, either using clean flavored 
milk warmed the previous day to 80 de- 
grees and allowed to cool to 65 or 70 degrees, 
not less, or get a small bottle of any lactic 
preparation and use according to directions, 

The value of a starter over time ripen- 
ing is due to a more rapid lactic develop- 
ment, giving these factories the ascends 
ency over gas and taint germs, sometimes 
present. They are not easily handled af- 

(To Page 800.1 
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Combating Onion Thrips. 


When thrips attack a field of onions it 

causes the tops to whiten prematurely and 

curl in a_ peculiar 

way, giving them a 

crimpled appearance. 

In many places this is 

known as white blast. 

The insect responsi- 

ble for this injury is 

about one-twenty- 

fifth inch long, very 

slender and pale yel- 

low in color. One of 

the creatures is 

shown in our illustra- 

tion, greatly en- 

larged, reproduced 

from an original 

drawing by Prof R. 

H. Pettit of the 

Michigan agricultural 

college. These insects 

ONION THRIPS. feed also upon blue- 

grass, timothy, wheat, cabbage, turnips, 

melons and a large number of other field 

plants. It passes the winter in the young 

stage and may be found in matted grass 

on the top of onions left in the field at the 
time the crop is gathered. 

In the application of remedies it must 
be remembered that this pest breeds pri- 
marily on plants growing on uncultivated 
lands in and near onion fields. For this 
reason fields adjoining blocks of onions 
should be kept cultivated and as rree as 
possible from plants on which the pest 
breeds. All culls, tops and other refuse 
from onion fields should be burned in the 
fall after the crop is gathered. 

The young thrips work largely about the 
base of the leaves. Owing to the peculiar 
growth of the plant it is difficult to reach 
these pests with an ordinary spray, espe- 
cially when onions are well developed. 
Treatment is therefore desirable while the 
plants are still young. From tests made by 
Prof Webster in Ohio he found that a mix- 
ture of one pound of whale oil soap dis- 
solved in eight gallons of water and sprayed 
on badly infested onion plants August 9 
gave very good results. Prof Pettit of 
Michigan used kerosene emulsion, while Dr 
Felt of New York applied a mixture of one 
pound of good hard soap in five gallons of 
water. : 

Whatever spray is used the plant 
should be thoroughly drenched, as_ the 
insects are killed only where the mixture 
comes in contact with their bodies. Often 
a heavy drenching rain will materially 
check them for a short time. Great care 
should be taken about cultural methods, 
keeping the conditions surrounding’ the 
onion field in good shape, so as not to afford 
a breeding place for insects during the early 
part of the season. The prompt destruction 


-of all refuse matter after the crop is 


gathered is desirable. 


a 


Stacking Small Grains. 


Where small grains are cut with the 
header they are stacked as hay. Select 
a high, dry spot in the field, where there is 
no possibility of water accumulating. Plan 
to have four round stacks or two ricks in 
a place, allowing space enough between for 
the threshing machine. Do not make the 
stacks large enough to require a tall top, 
which always means a lot of extra work 
for the man who does the pitching, danger 
of the stack settling to one side, and un- 
necessary precautions to prevent the wind 
blowing off the top. Low, well-formed stacks 
with the slope of the sides quite gradual, 
are best. 

If possible, the stacks should be topped 
out with hay or straw, for if this is not 
done considerable quantities of the wheat 
will be bleached at any rate and may be 
more seriously injured by the stack taking 
water. The writer has seen the tops of 
stack of headed grain in Oklahoma and 
Kansas quite green after a rainy period. 
Had they been covered with hay or straw, 


a loss of 3 to 6% of the crop might have 
been prevented. 

The stacking of small grains cut with 
the binder requires even greater care. Here 
as with loose grain every precaution must 
be taken to keep the middle or center of 
the stack high and solid. Build this up 
above the outer layers of bundles and keep 
it above. Have the pitcher drop the bun- 
dles in the center all the time rather than 
around the outer edge at any time. This 
will tend to compact this portion of the 
stack. When settling occurs, the looser 
outer layers of bundles will go down most 
rapidly, causing an outward and downward 
dip, which will effectually shed the water 
from most rains. If this one point is care- 
fully observed and the stack is not too 
large, the stacker will be successful as a 
rule. : 

Select so far as possible sheaves of uni- 
form size for the outer layer. Put these in 
place with a short handled fork, keeping 
off them entirely. The stacker may step 
on the sheaves of the second layer, so that 
the heads of the first will be securely held. 
This plan, with a solid center, will result 
in a stack which ought to keep out water 
almost as well as a thatched roof. 

The different kinds of small grain may 
require a little different treatment. Rye, 
with its long, small straw, can be stacked 
so as to keep almost perfectly. The long 
sheaves are easily arranged to form a bar- 
rier to rains. Wheat, with harsher, shorter 
straw, is more difficult to handle. The 
sheaves slip more easily, making the con- 
struction ‘of a stack with a high, solid mid- 
dle much more difficult. The soft straw 
of oats takes water in readily. For this 
reason oats stacks should be topped with 
hay, straw or some coarse water-shedding 
material. However, a skillful stacker can 
make a top which will withstand the aver- 
age rainstorm by using the precautions 
noted above for keeping middles full and 
high. 

Barley, buckwheat, flax, rice, are now all 
cut with the self binder, and where stacked 
the gheaves are placed and treated in about 
the same way as wheat or oats. 


Why Has Clover Seed Deteriorated ? 


FRANK W. ANNIN, OHIO. 


A good many reasons have been given 
for the deterioration of the quality of clover 
seed, and for the poor quality, especially 
during the past three years. Many dealers 
three years ago advised positively that it 
Was on account of the excessively. hot 
weather at the time the plant was in full 
blossom. Then when we had a poor qual- 
ity of seed the next year, they advised the 
same thing, together with the fact that 
the wet weather had considerable to do 
with it at the critical time. 

These opinions were no doubt given with 
the best intentions, but the writer, after a 
eareful observation for the past three years 
in particular, and for several years pre- 
vious, having made a great many inquiries 
of farmers and dealers throughout the 
country, is satisfied that the principal 
trouble is one which the farmers alone can 
remedy. 

We, however, will say that last year many 
advised that the crop was of poor quality, 
owing to the excessive hot weather which 
we had at the time the blossom was in a 
critical period during August. This, how- 
ever, the writer can show was unfounded, 
from the fact that the government report 
for each day during August, 1901, covering 
most of Ohio, northern Indiana and south- 
ern Michigan, shows an average tempera- 
ture. Only one day did the thermometer 
register above 90; all the rest of the ‘month 
from 88 downward. Hence the theory of 
excessively hot weather is lost by the 
absolute facts according to reliable daily 
report of the most accurate authority. 

HOW TO CHECK DETERIORATION. 

What is the remedy for this deterioration 
in quality? Simply this. Farmers must 
return to their methods, used previous to 


STAPLE AND SPECIAL CROPS 


1895 or 1896, as about that time a _ poor 
quality of seed began to show itself. Cut- 
ting the seed crop, especially of the Mam- 
moth, must not be done, say on an imagin- 
ary line south of Columbus, O, and Indian- 
apolis, Ind, and ‘Springfield, Ill, earlier than 
about July 10 to 20, or such time as it is 
thoroughly ripe to cut for seed, and later 
further north. The threshing should not be 
hurried until such time as nature ha3 fin- 
ished her work; at least from three to four 
weeks or more should expire; then’ the 
medium seed proportionately later. 


THRESH FROM STACK OR BARN, 


Before cutting allow it to get perfectly 
ripe and mature; not merely to have 
the heads look brown, while the stalk 
and stems are largely green underneath, 
but to be absolutely sure it is ripe, stems 
and all. Unless it is perfectly ripe and 
mature, you get many unripe and shriveled 
seeds. It should then be cured, and either 
well stacked or placed in barns. It should 
be well protected from exposure to the 
weather, and not until it has gone through 
the sweat, or until nature has finished 
the curing process, should it be threshed. 

The prevailing custom which has been 
current the last few years, of allowing the 
hay for seed to stay in the field, awaiting 
the threshing machine, and allowing the 
clover to be exposed to all kinds of weather, 
is one of the main reasons why we have 
had such poor quality of seed: There is no 
excuse for threshing from the fields, except 
laziness. This fact, together with the cut- 
ting of the plant before it is actually ripe, 
are the two great reasons, and the ones 
that must be avoided at once, if the farm- 
ers and dealers expect to grow the good 
quality of seed, which they formerly did. 

Canadian farmers have not changed their 
custom of years back, regarding the cut- 
ting or saving of seed, and where they have 
had a crop at all, the quality has been 
remarkably fine, the same as Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana formerly had, and would 
have still, if they followed their fathers’ 
methods. Cutting the seed too early is 
also injuring the plant, and making it 
weak and sickly, and unless the farmer 
can be made to see that these old methods 
should again be adopted at once, begin- 
ning this year, the value of clover seed 
for seed purposes will continue to 
deteriorate. 

There were no exports of clover seed to 
speak of this season from the United States, 
owing to the poor quality, and this was 
entirely the fault of the new methods, 
which the farmers have adopted as stated 
above. As a rule, the price of clover seed 
is largely controlled by the foreign demand, 
and they will not buy the seed when it is 
of such poor quality as we have had this 
year, when Canada and other countries can 
furnish them at a little higher price, or 
the same price; dark purple colored seed 
that will develop into. a strong, healthy 
and mature plant. The foreign farmers use 
clover for nothing but hay, or for turning 
under as a fertilizer for their land. They 
consider it the best and cheapest fertilizer 
known, and their experience shows that a 
large, plump, mature, dark-colored seed 
they must have, in order to secure a good 
catch. The same conditions exist in this 
country. There are some few farmers who 
have followed .the former custom of curing 
of clover for seed, and always have had a 
nice quality. 


Agricultural Automobiles have been per- 
fected in France and are used to a slight 
extent in plowing and in drawing loads on 
the highway. They consume petroleum 
and have a speed of one, two and eight 
miles an hour, and under the perfect con- 
trol of the operator. The auto is capable 
of drawing four or five plows, according 
to the extent of the work, and other usual 
implements of tillage. Ready for work, it 
weighs about 2400 pounds and can draw a 
rolling weight of two to five tons. The 
price, however, places it beyond the reach 
of most farmers, for it costs $2280. 











A Cheaply Made Grain Chute. 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS, 


many farm barns the feed- 
the upper floor, and 
all that is. fed out is 
carried down in one 
way or another. My 
barn is so arranged 
and in the basement 
there is no suitable 
space for a grain 
bin. As a way out 
of the difficulty I 
put in some grain 
chutes to run from 
the bins above as 
shown in the accom- 
panying cut. In some 
cases the chute 
could be allowed to 
drop. directly from 
the bin above with- 
aut any joints. Un- 
der few circum- 
stances will a chute 
#vith Iess than half pitch be satisfactory. 
Oats will run through such a pitch with 
little difficulty. Wheat or rye will follow 
even a less slant, but with bulky stuff like 
ground feed there is considerable danger 
of clogging. 

The interior of the chute ought not to 
be much less than 6 inches square; 6 by 8 
would be even better. The interior should 
be’ free from all obstructions. The hop- 
per-shapped device just under the bin is 
quite necessary with oats and ground feed 
to give greater headway. The cut-off, a, 
is an ordinary draw supported by two 
cleats on either side. An extension is also 
made to the rear board of the chute so that 
it projects about % imch outward, thus 
giving chance for holding a bag if neces- 
wary. 


MICHIGAN, 
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First Step in Soil Improvement. 





In a description of methods pursued at 


New Wampshire experiment farm to re- 
store wornout lands, the agriculturist 
who had the work in charge says: 


Most readers know the condition of these 
depleted and worn-out soils. They are cold, 
hard, lifeless and inert. The first thing 
needed is to stir them up and get life into 
them. We want the air to circulate 
throughout the soil. Since they have lain 
so long, they have become compact and 
hard, and the air could not get into them 
to do its work. We started the plow.there- 
fore. Even in the most stony fields we 
used the plow and plowed the best we 
could, not too deep at first, but 4-or 5 inches, 
to get a good seed bed. This enabled the 
air to change unavailable plant food into 


available. Here is an example on the col- 
lege farnt. The soil was old and dead. 
RESULTS FROM EXTRA TILLAGE. 
-————— Per acre——_———. 
Timothy a rd 
Corn Barley hay clover hay 
1899 1900 1901 


Pliowed in fall and 
twice in spring 12.3 tons 2,750 lbs 2,000 lbs 
Plowed only in 

spring ...+.--10.8 Tbs 1,500 lbs 1,120 Ibs 

The marked difference was due entirely 
to the extra tillage in plowing, as no fer- 
tilizer or manure were added. The least 
difference resulted the first year, but there 
was an increase of over 12%, followed by 
an increase of 45% the second and 44% the 
third. Tillage should therefore be the first 
step to loosen up the soil, to permit the 
air to enter, to put life in it and to open 
the door that holds the vast storehouse of 
plant food that can be made available for 
plant use. 

Our practice has been then to grow clover 
in every form of rotation. I have seen it 
during every month of the year, but prefer 
the spring. If timothy were sown in the 
fall, we sowed the clover in the spring 
about April 1, when the soil was honey- 
combed by the freezing and thawing. Run- 
ning over with a light harrow does the 
clover seed good and the timothy no harm, 





FIELD AND GARDEN 


The cowpea is also a soil improver. It 
should not be sown until late in June or 
in July, when the soil is warm and dry. 





Long Island Potato Growing. 





Potato growing is a leading farm indus- 
try on Long Island, the crop being largely 
grown in almost all parts, but centering in 
large commercial ventures among the truck 
growers near Brooklyn and at the east end 


of the island. In the latter section the 
farms are small, ranging from 30 to 450 
acres, but an occasional larger farm is 


found. On a 40-acre farm from one-fourth 
to one-third of the land is put in potatoes 
yearly. Large farmers often have 40, 50 and 
60 acres in this crop. The popular variety 
around Riverhead is the Green Mountain, a 


white sort not noticeably early. Further 
east the Rose type is preferred. At the 
extreme end of the Southold township 


the Early Ohio is largely grown. 

With the exception of Early -Ohio, pota- 
toes on the east end of the island are 
grown on land fertilized with commercial 
fertilizers exclusively. It is not a dairy 
country and farm manure is confined to 
that coming from the working horses. The 
best land for the crop is that on which corn 
or some hoed crop has been grown the pre- 
vious year; sod land is apt to make the 
potatoes grubby. The crop is rarely grown 
on the same land two years in succession. 

Potato fertilizers are manufactured by all 
fertilizer companies and there is very little 
difference in the analysis. What might be 
called the standard contains 4% ammonia, 
8% phosphoric acid and 8% potash, but there 
is a slight variation among the brands, 
some containing a little less and others a 
little more potash. Fertilizers are used 
lavishly, 1500 and even 2000 pounds per acre 
being applied by some growers and few use 
less than 1000 pounds. When the smaller 
quantity is used, it is supposed to be large- 
ly consumed by the potato crop and when 


a fall crop follows potatoes a second ap- 
plication is made. én 

There is rarely any top-dressing with 
fertilizers. The popular method is to apply 
it all in the row, with a row drill or 
through a potato planter. When a ton to 
the acre is used, a man will sometimes 


apply 1200 pounds in the row with the seed 
and after planting will sow the balance on 
top of the covering ridge, mixing it with 
the soil by harrowing, but this. practice is 
not general. At the extreme end of the 
island, where water transportation is used, 
manure from the city is largely employed. 
This is put on the crop growing the year 
before potatoes are planted. A direct appli- 
cation of manure is not liked, because pota- 
toes often come grubby and scabby from 
such treatment. Where manure has been 
used the quantity of fertilizer applied. is 
just as large, or even larger, than where 
fertilizers are depended upon exclusively. 
The yields in sections where fertilizers alone 
is used range from 150 to 300 bushels per 
acre, but where manure is bought about 50 
bushels more per acre is claimed. 

Where manure is used the crop is con- 
siderably earlier, but this may be caused 
by early varieties succeeding better on 
manured land than upon any hastening 
of the crop. One variety, the Early Ohio, 
is only grown successfully on land that 
has been well-dressed with manure. How- 
ever, the fertilizer farmers are well satis- 
fied to continue their present methods, 
claiming that manure is too expensive. It 
costs about $2.50 p ton on the dock nearest 
the farm. The use of manure seems to be 
a good deal controlled by the ability to get 
water transportation. After applying these 
large quantities of fertilizer the farmer 
takes excellent care of the crop. It is har- 
rowed repeatedly, cultivated thoroughly 
about once a week and after rains, weeded 
with a weeder and also hand-hoed. Paris 
green is applied mostly through air guns, 
preferably in early morning. Horse diggers 
are used for harvesting the crop. 











Shaping Raspberry Canes in Summer— 
I begin to shape my raspberry plants dur- 
ing the first week in June and keep it up 
all through the season, as they put up new 
shoots. I pinch back to 1% and to 2 feet. 
They are self-supporting when kept low, 
needing no staking. I cut out the late bear- 
ing canes as soon as possible after fruit- 
ing, them run a cultivator through to keen 
down weeds and grass. I mulch in the 
spring before fruiting to keep the ground 
moist and the berries clean.—[Edward 
Seeley, Fairfield county, Ct. 


Bind Weed is a very troublesome weed 
which winds its tough curling stems 
around the stalks of plants, eventually 
choking them and injuring their growth. 
It is a perennial plant and spreads chiefly 
by means of its creeping roots. On account 
of this it is difficult to eradicate as care~ 
less cultivation only serves te spread the 
roots. Short rotations and thorough culti- 
vation with hoed crops will hold it in 
check. Late planted hoed crops, especial- 
ly roots and rape, are more effective than 
those sown early. Clean summer falowing 
will kill it out. 
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Made with six and eight 
forks, for 1 and 2 horses 


Save time and labor in spreading and turning and IN- 

CREASE THE VALUE OF HAY. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





SILO 


Round Stave Silos, ail kinds and all sizes. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 
Sheene free. Also horse powers, en- 

gines, threshers, a Ts, etc. 
HARDER G. CO. 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 








Send for Catalog and Price Lis 


Dirigo Silos 


Manufactured by 


D. B. STEVENS & CO., Auburn, Me. 


OD AGENTS WANTED. 


TOBACCO CULTURE 


This useful and valuable book eontains full 
details of every process from the selection and 
propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 
engravings of the operations. The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco growers, 
residing in different parts of the country. It also 
contains. notes on the tobaeco worm with illus- 








trations. Paper 6% by 9%. inches. Pos'paid 25 

cents. : 
Catalog Free of this and many other publications. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. 
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Destructive Midsummer Pest. 


-Usually during July, August and Sep- 
tember fruit as well as many shade and 
forest trees are badly infested with cater- 
pillars of various kinds. One of the most 


YELLOW-NECKED CATERPILLAR AND PARENT. 


destructive of these is shown in our illus- 
tration. It is about 2 inches long when 
full grown with a black head, just back of 
which is a dull yellow band. It is, there- 
fore, called the yellow-necked caterpillar. 
The worms are usually found clustered 
together on a limb, where they feed upon 
the foliage, gradually devouring everything 
within their reach, leaving only bare 
branches. When it is disturbed, this insect 
assumes a very peculiar attitude by throw- 
ing up the head and forepart of the body, 
turning it backward and at the same time 
raising the hinder portion also, as-shown 
in our picture. When full grown the, usu- 
ally leave the trees at night, practicaily all 
at the same time. They burrow in the 
ground 2 or 3 inches, where they transform 
and remain until the moths emerge the fol- 
lowing June and July. 

The adult insect or moth has a wing 
expanse of about 2 inches and is of a light 
brown in general color, as shown in our 
picture. The female deposits from 70 to 
100 white eggs upon the surface of the leaf, 
where they hatch usually during July, the 
young worms feeding for five or six weeks 
upon the foliage and young shoots. The 
presence of this pest is usually noticed by 
the entire defoliation of the limb, com- 
mencing at its terminal. Inasmuch as 
the caterpillars feed in colonies, they can 
be destroyed by hand-picking. Infested 
trees thoroughly sprayed with paris green, 
arsenate of lead or disparene, either in 
water or bordeaux mixture, will prevent 
injury by this pest. Frequently, colonies 
can be destroyed by burning with a torch 
or ball of cotton waste saturated with ker- 
osene, care being taken not to injure the 
trees. 


Forcing: a Few Cucumbers. 


L. C. WRIGHT, NEW YORK. 


We had been thinking for some time of 
growing under glass outdoors some White 
Spine cucumbers for slicing. We had on 
hand five sash with glass 3x3% feet and also 
four sash 8x3% feet without glass, which 
we covered with cotton cloth. We thor- 
oughly cultivated the plot of ground and 
raked it level, then took 12-inch boards and 
made a frame 47 feet long, 3% feet wide 
and put in the necessary crosspieces to 
élide the sash on. 

We had ready a compost made of one- 
third each of horse, hog and hen manure, 
which had been thoroughly worked over 
four or five times. Inside the frame we 
made 12 holes 8 inches deep and 2 feet in 
diameter, and stood upright im each one 
two 2-inch tile. Then put a large shovelful 
of the manure in each hole and thoroughly 
mixed it with half the soil, which had been 
taken out. On each hill was put a large 
handful of wood ashes and the balance of 
the soil put back. Five pounds of fertilizer 
were sown on top of the hills and raked in 
with a garden rake. The hills were now 4 
inches above the level and held the tile 
firm and upright. On May 8 we sowed 14 
seeds in each hill, covered with % inch of 
fine soil and put on the sash. 

As soon as the plants were nicely out of 
the ground, we would water lightly on the 
surface on warm days. They got all the 
air they needed through the cloth-covered 
sash. On June 17 we took off the sashes 


HORTICULTURE 


and hoed the plants, but could see no dif- 
ference betwecn those under the glass or 
the cloth. We now commenced to water 
in the tile, and from now until the last cu- 
cumber was picked they were watered on 
the surface every morning and in the tile 
in the evening after sundown. By July 1 
the vines had completely filled the frame 
and were up to the sash. We now took 
away the sash and frame. 

They continued to grow, blossom and 
bear until the row was a mass of vines 6 
feet wide. Through the long drouth not a 
leaf turned yellow. We picked the first cu- 
cumber July 15 and the last one September 
11. The vines were still green and healthy, 
but had borne out and not a single blossom 
was left. The cucumbers were large when 
cut and averaged 10 pounds to the dozen. 
From the 12 hills we cut 835 cucumbers, 
which brought $14.27. 


New and Little-Known Vegetable. 


Although of American origin and entirely 
confined te the American tropics, the 
chayote has recently attained considerable 
popularity from the fact that it is now 
grown and shipped largely’ to the 
markets of Paris and London. It is 
grown in large quantities in Porto Rico for 
domestic use. There is also a possibility 
of its being successfully cultivated in all 
our gulf states and California, as well as 
Hawaii and the Philippines. It will win- 
ter well wherever the ground does not 
freeze. It suffers considerably from the 
great moisture and heat, but is more trop- 
ical than most vegetables. 

Unlike the familiar plant of the squash 
family its fruit contains but one seed, a 
fact which has no doubt somewhat miti- 
gated its spread. It is not difficult to grow 
and its desirable qualities are such as to 
make it a popular vegetable and no doubt 
it will eventually be widely cultivated 
wherever conditions are suitable for it. At 
first glance it somewhat suggests the com- 














mon cucumber, but it is a larger and more 
vigorous plant. The matured fruit is 
spiney and more or less compressed, with 
longitudinal grooves. There are many 
varieties, differing in value and size, as 
shown in our illustration furnished us 
through the courtesy of the division of 
botany, United States department of agri- 
culture, through whose agent, O. F. Cook, 
the plant is being introduced into various 
sections where it will grow. It is eaten 
very much as our summer squashes. The 
young shoots may be used very much like 
asparagus. In Mexico the roots are used 
for starch, while the shoots are made into 
fodder, forage and other purposes, 
Chayote is considered one of the most 
important plants in Mexico. It is said to 
be superior to the potato in quality and 
quantity of its products. It can be pro- 
duced cheaply and it is thought it will be 
one of the staple cultivated plants of Mex- 
ico and the gulf states. There is now a 
considerable market for the vegetable in 
New Orleans. Owing to its wholesomeness 
it is thought it will be sought by the 
more’ northern markets when grown in 
sufficient quantities to supply the trade. 


Novel Support for Tomatoes—After the 
currants and gooseberries were picked I set 
a tomato plant between each two bushes. 
The vines grew up over the bushes and 
looked very attractive. The bushes, acting 
as supports, prevented loss from rot and 
disease and a splendid crop resulted. ‘If 
the soil is well fertilized nothing is lost 
by such methods, especially when the 
bushes have completed their growth and 
are done bearing for the season.—[Edgar 
MacKinlay, Nova Scotia. 


Succulent Food given to hogs tends to 
keep the animals thrifty. This food may be 
grass or forage of any kind, or roots. Ba- 
con hogs kept in a thrifty condition always 
produce a firmer bacon than those which 
do not mature so satisfactorily. 





VARIETIES OF CHAYOTE, A LITTLE-KNOWN VEGETABLE 
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A PAIR OF GRACEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL SWANS 


Breeding and Keeping Swans. 


THEO F. JAGER, PENNSYLVANIA, 





Swans are the most graceful of all breeds 
of waterfowl and where one wishes to 
beautify a pond they add more than any 
other breed to the scenery, as the illustra- 
tion so well shows. Their kéeping is easy, 
provided surroundings are congenial. Ponds 
that are freshly fed by springs and that 
have shallow banks, covered with vegeta- 


tion, are their favorite abiding places. 
Make an artificial float, covered with a 
small partly uncovered house, and anchor 
the same in the middle of the pond, and 


you have the best kind of breeding place for 
them. Cover it 3 inches deep with straw 
and allow their instinct to do theerest. 

Swans mate in pairs and the female, if 
more than two years old, is a good persist- 
ent sitter and. watchful mother. She will 
take her young within two days, after 
hatching on the water and guard their every 
movement with maternal care. Feed them 
three times daily with chopped greens, such 
as lettuce, watercress and young rye, and 
when five days old add some finely broken 
bread. Throw this in the water, teach them 
a certain call and they will soon learn to 
come to you for their feed. "When four 
weeks old wheat, buékwheat and cracked 
corn may be given them, placed in-troughs 
along the water edge. 

A swan will lay from 22 to 30 eggs an- 
nually and if, as said, all conditions are 
favorable, a large percentage of them 
should hatch and live. They are hardy and 
do not need any extra houses or care, even 
in the coldest winter. Treat them as you 
would treat old and hardened geese. Great 
precaution should be exercised in buying 
mated stock birds, as many irresponsible 
breeders sell'two male swans forga pair. 
The goose test, if applied to-swans, will 


reveal their sex. 
A Substantial House for 60 Fowls. 
FRANK C. HASTINGS, MARYLAND. 





I built a poultry house 64 feet long, 12 
feet wide and 7 feet to eaves. It was board- 
ed up and down with 1-inch rough boards. 
The roof was of boards laid from peak to 
eaves. Cracks on roof and sides were cov- 
ered with 3-inch strips. The building faced 
south and one end for brooder house, 16 
feet long, has tight board partition be- 
tween it and balance of house. There were 
four compartments separated by poultry 
netting, and alleyway 3 feet wide on north 
side, full length of building. Each of the 
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For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 


fuur pens are thus 9x12 feet, intended for 
15 Plymouth Rock hens or 12 Light Brahma. 

Roosts are 4 feet from floor on north side 
of pen, with platform under roosts to catch 
droppings, and droppings can be scraped 
out and gathered while a person stands in 
alleyway. A gang plank runs up to roosts. 
Nest boxes are under roosts. Each pen has 
a run 12x50 feet inclosed with 4-foot net- 
ting. 

The items of expense incurred’ were as 
follows: 3612 feet gum lumber at $11, $39.73, 
100 pounds nails $3.50, six single window 
sash $2.25, hinges and latches 60 cents, one 
roll, 150 running feet, 4-foot wide wire net- 
ting, $2.70, carpenter work $11, making for 
house alone $59.78; three rolls poultry net- 
ting for yards $8.10, 18 fence posts 90 cents, 
labor, making fence, $3, making total cost 
$71.78. 
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Handling Poultry Manure. 


GRANT DAVIS, NEW JERSEY. 





The henhouse must be cleaned of drop- 
pings every few days at most, or else the 
air will be contaminated by the decaying 
manure. <A load of poultry manure is 
worth several of barnyard manure and it 
becomes an important matter of farm econ- 
omy to make the best use of it. It is bet- 
ter theory than practice to keep it until 
spring; work it fine, and use it as a basis 
of a mixture for the drill. The labor re- 
quired in fining the droppings and. mixing 
them will cost more than the mixture is 
worth. The chemical fertilizers which may 
be needed on the farm can be drilled to ad- 
vantage, while the manure is properly put 
on with a shovel. So, too, with the old 
custom’ of using the poultry manure in 
the ‘‘muck”’ pile, which is carried over the 
corn field and dropped in the hill at a 
prodigious expenditure of labor. 

Placed in barrels to keep, it ferments 
quickly, owing to large amount of nitrogen 
content, and its most valuable qualities 
are lost. On the average farm the ques- 
tion of labor enters into every calculation, 
as it is costly and hard to get. In clean- 
ing the henhouse I have a cart that I run 
alongside the dropping board so I can read- 
ily scrape the manure in it. When loaded 
I haul it to the manure shed and mix it 
with the cattle manure. It is mixed with 
the coarser yard manure and kept moist 
so there is no. chance for fermentation. 
There is no. less: that I can see and when 
the manure is hauled will do its best work 
on the crops. 

—- F —a 

Provide a Trough for sucking pigs and 
see that they have plenty of slop. They 
will begin using this when two or three 
weeks old. 
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Small Crops, 


unsalable vegetables, result from 
want of 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especially fond of 
Potash. Write for our free pamphlets. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


FARMERS 


Waterproof or Plain Canvas Stack 
Covers, Hay Caps, Wagon and hm- 
plement Covers, Tents, Plant Bed 
Cloth, etc. 


HENRY DERBY, |24 CHAMBERS ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 
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Cash for, REAL ESTATE 
We will turn yourfarm, business or city 
rty into soy at once no matter where it is. Money 
bank. Send cash price and two stam 
pers. Do not delay. WHI. 
REALTY & Inv. CO., Sta. 31 South Bend, Ind, 
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Fumigation Methods. 


ROF. W. G. JOHNSON, 
Formerly State Entomologist of Maryland. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE and A work on cheap 
and effective means =< destroying insect pests and other 
vermin in various ) ces. This work is the outcome of 
practical tests made by the author, ther with the 
experience of others, is one of the most important books 
pe lished this season, and is much needed at this time. 
t will be of particular interest to 

FRUIT GROWERS AND NURKSERYMEN, gving. two 
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GARDENERS AND FLORISTS have found that 
vegetables and flowers cannot be grown under glass with- 
- frequent fumigation for the destruction of insect 

oe ge ge acid gas has solved this problem. 
~Y ‘methods procedure are fully Geoexibed and every 
detail is given ys * generating and applying the gas, 

MILLE AND GRAIN DRALaRS have been looking 
forward to the publication of this work, as hydrocyanie 
acid gas has been found ans < the most important ma- 
terials for clearing mills arehouses of ew o— 
subject of casben bisuiphid “for or fumigating m 
elevators con 


considered. Te the a H the c~ 5 “indispensable = 
transportation by have found it of grea’ 

the tion of cars, ships and oth ~~ i 

fested with vermin. 


wy 2 oF THE awe Sgt a have here fully de- 
a ' rem or gophers, dogs 
squirrels and ker ontuale te in the ground, and rats and 


mice in any enclosure. 
COLLEGE AND STATION be yp ae he find it 


Pp 
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style, profusely areata, handsome 
pages; price, postpaid. $1.00. 
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52 p Saten tte Place, Marquette Building, 
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Practical Cheese-Making on the Farm. 


[From Page 795.1 

ter they become masters of the situation. 
A certain amount of lactic acid is ne®@s- 
sary for good cheese. Use a quart for 100 
to 200 pounds milk, according to condi- 
tion. I know of no instrument for testing 
ripeness more convenient than the Marshall 
rennet test, sold by dairy supply houses. 

Warm the milk in the vat to 84 degrees, 
add the starter and immediately use the 
above-named test. When the milk stops 
running out at four spaces it will be as 
nearly ready as one could say without per- 
sonally handling the milk. Make no mis- 
take in this preliminary work; success de- 
pends upon it. In securing this uniform 
degree of lactic acid development, we are 
in a condition to know that the rennet will 
act uniformly, a less amount is needed, the 
whey will separate freely, the surplus mois- 
ture in the curd will pass out, and that 
which is to be assimilated does so with 
ease and certainty. Remember the finished 
product is to contain approximately one- 
third each of water, fat and casein. 

Use any of the standard rennet extracts. 
Do not soak rennets. Use 2% ounces to 
each 1000 pounds of milk, and the same 
proportion in larger or smaller quantities. 
Put the extract in two quarts of cold wa- 
ter before adding to the milk. 

Never use warm water to dilute the ex- 
tract. The action ceases at 140 degrees. 
Not only use cold water, but Keep the ex- 
tract in a cool place. After adding to the 
milk, stir for three to five minutes, depend- 
ing upon the volume of milk; then leave 
perfectly quiet until the coagulated mass 
will break smooth when the finger is gently 
dipped into it and lifted. Do not let it get 
stiff. More loss will occur in getting a fine 
cut. Use knives, both perpendicular and 
horizontal, with a %-inch mesh or space 
between knives. Cut first lengthwise of the 
vat with the perpendicular, then crosswise, 
following both ways with the horizontal 
knife. Usually no more cutting will be re- 
quired. If for any cause the milk should 
have too much acid, cut finer in order to 
expel more moisture. The tendency of over- 
ripe milk is to retain an excess of water, 
which means more sugar and eventually a 
sour cheese. 

READY TO BEGIN AGITATION. 


Cut the handle off so it will be convenient 
to use, from an ordinary hand hay rake, 
and you have a fi st-class agitator. Stir 
earefully for five or t n minutes before rais- 
ing the temperature. Gui-at care is needed 
at this time to prevent lIcss of colids) A 
small loss seems unavoidable, about .°5 fat 
and .2 casein; beyond <sis amount, how- 
ever, we must not go. At a temperature 
of 82 to 84 degrees, these small cubes of 

“€ will seal over with a thin, porous cov- 

ux, through which moisture, whey, will 
readily pass. Thick enough, however, to 
hold the casein and fat. This covering 
must not be broken. Sufficient agitation 
must be given to prevent these separate 
particles from adhering; when done, there 
is no danger of extra loss. It is also ad- 
visable to refrain from raising the temper- 
ature at once. Whey passes out more rap- 
idly at a high temperature, if it can get out, 
but a high tempcrature also thickens or 
toughens this coating of the curd. We are 
liable in the operation 19 break this film 
and when done the solids pass away very 
quickly. 

After a few minutes heat can safely be 
applied and the whole mass raised to 96, 
98 or perhaps 10) degrees. The skill of the 
maker can alone .etermine. If the curd 
seems to be gettinz firm at 96 degrees, stop 
there. The secret ‘s to drive out all the 
moisture that the casein and fat cannot 
assimilat-, but never beyond that amount. 
The result will be if done, a loss in weight 
and a vier, harder cheese. The curd should 
be continually agitated, having every por- 
tion of the vat uniform in temperature un- 
til the curd is sufficiently firm to prevent 
the small pieces from adhering. Afterward 
occasional stirring will answer. 


Dorset Sheep for Cross Breeding. 


S. R. QUICK, INDIANA. 


The common sheep of the country need 
grading up by the use of blooded sires. I 
have done more or less experimenting along 
this line and have found that the cross of 
the Dorset-Shropshire has been exceeding- 
ly satisfactory, resulting in early develop- 
ment, fat, blocky lambs, ranging in color of 
face and legs from the Dorset to the smoky 
gray of the Southdown. I have not tried 
crossing the Shropshire rams on Dorset 
ewes, but have aiways mated Dorset rams 
to Shropshire ewes. Perhaps the most sat- 
isfactory cross has been that of a Dorset 
ram on 75% Rambouillet ewes of Spanish 
extraction. They were typical wrinkled 
Merinos with dense, greasy fleece. About 
220 were bred to Dorset rams and the same 
number for comparative purposes were 
bred to Shropshire rams. About the same 
number of lambs resulted in each case—250. 

It was very noticeable from the first that 
the lambs from the Dorset cross were 
stronger than from the Shropshire cross. 
This was more marked just after weaning 
time, which in my experience is the most 
trying period for lambs. The difference 
was very apparent early. The ewes were 
the same, but the lambs from the Dorset 
cross seemed much stronger and showed a 
determination to seek a livelihood at the 
earliest possible moment. There was less 
trouble in getting them started, the dif- 
ference being due undoubtedly to the addi- 
tional strength. When they were allowed 
to go into the feed lot, the advantage was 
very much in favor of the Dorset. I would 
like to say for breeders I think a great deal 
of the Dorset-Rambouillet grade. 

I have done a great deal of grading with 
Cotswolds, Shropshires, Dorsets and Tunis, 
using the common or native ewes. In ev- 
ery instance I have been better satisfied 
with the use of the Dorset buck than any 
other. Grading or cross breeding, of course, 
can only be recommended where the off- 
spring is intended ultimately for the 
butcher. However, there are many advan- 
tages to be gained from a careful observa- 
tion of the scientific laws of breeding. I 
rather think ewe lambs from the first cross 
may be kept for the purpose of producing 
still higher grades. It should require but 
a few years to remove all indications of 
scrubs from the farms and ranges. This 
can be done by the judicious use of pure- 
bred rams produced and disseminated from 
the pure flocks already mea 

Maintenance Ration for Horses—Just 
how much rough feed is required to main- 
tain a horse was studied at the Wyoming 
experiment station, where it was found that 
for idle horses 13% pounds of alfalfa hay 
and 2%, pounds of oats straw daily was 
sufficient to keep a horse weighing 1000 
pounds. On this ration the four horses in 
the experiment maintained their weight 
with what little exercise they were inclined 
to take. The station believes that horses 
cannot only be maintained upon this but 
that the ration is sufficient for light work. 
In digestion experiments at the North Caro- 
lina station, it was found that there was 
a higher digestibility of carbohydrates when 
rations rich in easily digestible protein 
were submitted for experiment. The pro- 
tein from alfalfa hay may fulfill the same 
conditions. In such case there would be 
more pounds of-carbohydrates digested 
from the straw in the above ration and the 
nutritive substance would be correspond- 
ingly increased. 


The Hood Farm Auction Sale of 153 head 
of Jersey cattle and 58 head Berkshire swine 
at Lowell, Mass, June 11-12, was attended 
by 300 representative breeders from afl 
parts of the country. A high class of ani- 
mals were offered and fair prices secured. 
The aggregate of the sale amounted to 
$21,890, Jerseys averaging $126 and Berk- 
shires $45. The highest prices were T. W. 
Lawson of Massachusetts $875 for Figgis, 
J. E. Doane of Connecticut $370 for Koffee’s 


Winnie and $310 for Sophie Hudson, estate | 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


of W. S. Ladd of Oregon $370 for Oonan 23d 
of Hood Farm and for Berkshires, C. H. 
Mills $150 for imported boar Sambo, T. S. 
Cooper $125 for sow Highclere VIII of H F; 
and Ladd estate $125 for a young sow, Buy- 
ers were present from every New England 
state, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Tennessee, Virginia and elsewhere. 


The Oldest Jersey Herd in the country, 
owned by Silas W. Robbins of Wethers- 
field, Ct, will be sold at auction July 2, 
Owing to the advanced age of Mr Robbins, 
(and the death of his son), which makes it 
impossible for him to carry it longer. This 
herd was founded in 1859 and consists of 
about 60 head. It was the home of Albert 
44, Pansy 8th, and all the Pansy family, 
and the herd is intensely inbred to Coomas- 
sie. Many of the best Jerseys bred in this 
country trace to this herd. The sale will 
be conducted by V. E. Fuller & Co, 108 Ful- 
ton street, N Y. 


Summer Shade must be provided for 
hogs, especially brood sows. At this day and 
age when hog wallow is in disfavor, the 
animais must be provided with some place 
where they can cool off. Clumps of trees 
or shrubs are ver: desirable, but if these 
are not praclicable on western prairies, a 
simple shed with board roof and one or 
two sides open answers very nicely. This 
shec snould be so arranged that ail of the 
sides can be raised during the hottest 
weather, making a free circulation of air 
possible. 

Remedy for Sour Cheese—The way to 
prevent sour eheese is to get rid of the whey 
quickly, so that the curds will be firm be- 
fore the acid develops. 


What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids course 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. 
They are commonly due to defective dizges- 
tion, but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that hag 
suffered from them. 
It is the best medicine for all humors. 


wena —hne SPAVIN CURE 


Used 20 Yrs. 
Great Results 


Clevel mad, a, 
17, 1900. 














) |—I have for the past 

meey | years used 

your KENDALL'S 

SPAVIN CURE on 

many horses, receiv- 
ing great results. 
Yours truly, 

J. T. Dewey. 











The old reliable remedy for Spavins, Rincboncs, Splints, Carbs 
and all forms of Lameness. Itcures without a blemish because 
S does not blister. Price $1, Six for $5. As a liniment for fam- 
ay seeks has no equal. Ask your druggist for KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN CURE, also **A Treatise on the Horse, the book free,or 
address DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 
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Cream Separator. 


Ifitis not satisfactory in every way don't 
keep it. Awarded medal at Paris in 1900, 
The price makes it economy, no matter how 

ail the dairy or herd. Send for catalogue. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 1054, Bainbridge, N. 
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The Smaller Movement of Live Stock. 


During the single month of May western 
primary live stock markets showed a loss 
in receipts of meat animals aggregating 
625,000 head. These figures relate to receipts 
at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St Louis, 
St Joseph and Sioux City. While there is 
necessarily some duplication, some _ stock 
being consigned first to Missouri river 
points and later forwarded to Chicago, this 
is not enough to materially affect the total. 
In cattle, the decrease at the six points was 
103,291 head, hogs 382,179, sheep 139,922 

These figures and the graphic showing in 
accompanying table afford good reason for 
the continued strength in the live stock 
markets, especially when taken in conjunc- 
tion with the movement this year to date. 
During the first five months of 1902 the six 
primary markets named showed combined 
receipts of 12,500,000 head of cattle, hogs 
and sheep, a decrease, compared with a year 
ago, of 927,510. While Chicago received a 
few more cattle than a year ago during 
this- period, Kansas City showed a heavy 
falling off and the record of other points 
named resulted as here summarized. This 
loss in number does not take into account 
the relatively poor quality and light weight 
of cattle which prevailed-.at most of the 
trade centers during the greater part of 
the year. 

The average weight of cattle received at 
Chicago in May was only 957 pounds, com- 
pared with 1036 pounds a year ago. In 
June, 1882, or 20 years ago, the record 
price of $9.30 per 100 pounds was paid 
for beef cattle at Chicago. In June, 1889, 
best native cattle sold as low as $4.70, and 
in July $4.55. So much for extremes in 
price range, 

The combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at six markets for the first five 
months of 1902 and the same period of 
1901 are as follows: 

1902 1901 Gain Loss 
Chicago ... 6,048,949 6,005,548 43,401 — 
Kan City.. 1,849,900 2,694,860 — 844,960 
Omaha .... 1,766,500 1,777,774 _ 11,274 
St Louis... 1,052,893 1,287,537 — 234,644 
St Joseph.. 1,170,707 1,120,461 50,246 -- 
Sioux City. 611,655 541,934 69,721 —- 





Totals ...12,500,604 13,428,114 163,368 1,090,878 
Net decrease, 927,510 head. 





Dried Apples for Germany—Demand of 
this character should be very much larger 
than it is. A recent consular report says 
Germany would take many more cf our ap- 
ple products if greater care were exercised 
by producers and exporters. “Dried apples 
arrive in fair condition, but evaporated ap- 
ples do not; nor can they be kept in the 
market for any length of time, owing to 
mold and decay.” A leading German dealer 
suggests that apples should be more thor- 
oughly evaporated, especially when planncd 
for the export trade. He also suggests 
greater care in handling and packing fresh 
apples. High prices the past season great- 
ly restricted the export trade, but in 1900-1 
the total exports of fresh apples from the 
United States and Canada were 1,413,907 
barrels to all countries, a small proportion 
going to Germany. In the year ended June 
30, 1901, exports of dried apples of all kinds 
from the United States were 28,309,023 
pounds. 





One Farmer’s Way—Dr W. F. Vailers- 
champ of New Berlin, Union county, Pa, 
has made a great spiccess of potato and 
corn growing. His farm is situated on top 
of Shamokin mountain. He has had one 
field in corn and potatoes alternately for 
19 years and uses no fertilizer whatever. 
Has tried mulching on a small scale the 
last few years. He plows deep and culti- 
vates thoroughly and as frequent as pos- 
sible. His corn crop averages 175 bushels 
to the acre and his potato crap 400 bushels. 
Last year he- planted potatoes July 5, Au- 
gust 10 and September 2 and dug in Novem- 
ber. His yield was about 2000. bushels from 
44% acres. 
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HORNED DORSET RAM, 
Maine Experiment Station. 


Basket and Question Box. 








Mixing Oil and Water—J. D. Z., Penn- 
Sylvania: Oil and water can be easily 
mixed for spraying with a pump made 
for that purpose. Firms handling this ap- 
paratus can be found in our advertising 
columns. 





Insects on Quince Trees—C. A. H., New 
York: The quince trees should be sprayed 
thoroughly with bordeaux mixture, in which 
has been thoroughly stirred paris green or 
disparene. Trees should be sprayed sev- 
eral times during the season, first imme- 
diately after the blossoms fall, second ten 
days to two weeks later, and again ten days 
later if necessary. 





Agricultural Colleges and Stations~ 
W. A. B., New York: The next annual 
meeting of the association of agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations will be 


held at Atlanta, Ga, beginning October 7, 


1902. 





Pork Production—In reply to inquiry of 
Cc. A. de Russey, New York: Careful feed- 
ing experiments by breeders in various 
states has demonstrated the fact that there 
is considerable variation in the amount of 
pork produced from corn as ordinarily fed, 
either shelled or on the cob. Thomas Edge 
of Pennsylvania fed five pigs of the same 
litter five bushels of shelled corn and re- 
ceived 47.75 pounds of pork, or an average 
of 9.6 pounds per bushel fed. An experi- 
ment in Columbia county, N Y, gave a 
fraction less than 12 pounds per bushel. In 
Indiana, Mr Ellsworth secured 12 pounds 
per bushel of ear corn. A 61 days’ test by 
A. S. Proctor of Illinois gave an average 
gain of 10 pounds per bushel. No special 
rule can be laid down for the actual gain 
per bushel corn fed. This will depend large- 
ly upon the breed, age, kind of corn and 
other conditions. Generally speaking, one 
bushel of corn, or 56 pounds, fed on the ear 
returns under average circumstances 10 
pounds of pork. It would be more nearly 
correct to say that a bushel of raw or whole 
corn makes about nine pouncs of pork. 














M, Sharples, 


West Chester, Pa. 





The cut on the 
right shows 
how it looks on 
the animal. The 
cut on the left 
shows what it 
does to the jaw bone. 


Abecchitn 


cures this dread disease effectually and without 
aid of the surgeon’s knife. Itis equally effective 
in treating Big Knee, Bursal Enlargemen 
Inflamed or OCaked Udder, Garget and 

ds of Lumps, Sprains, etc. 

Relieves Rheumatism and Gout in Mankind. 
€2.00 per bottle delivered, or at regular dealers, 
Get our free book telling how to remove 

all blemishes, etc. 


: W. FP. YOUNG, P. D, P., Springfield, Mass, 

















NO SPAVINS 


. The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
just as =. Not painful and never has 
failed. etailed information about 
new method sent free to horse owners, 

@Wr:te today. Askfor pamphlet No, §2 
Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
































Big Profit on Small Investment 
in owning & wagon scale. Everyone 
says so about the OSGOOD. Best 
materials and workmanship. Simple, 
Accurate. No repairs. Any 
kind of beam or platform, 
Guaranteed 30 days trial, 

- Prices and terms reasonable, 
OSGOOD SCALE CO., 10) Central St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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VETERINARY HYOMEI 


A GUARANTEED CURE for COUGHS, WESTERN 
zevEe. GRIPPE and DISTEMPER in horses; SNIF- 
FLES in hares. 

$1.00 will purchase sufficient HYOMEI to cure from 


| ten to fifteen cases of distemper, or thirty to forty eases 


of coughs, 
Your money refunded if it fails. Booklet free. Men- 
tion this paper and address 


VET. DEPT., R. T. BOOTH CO., 


ITHAOA, N. ¥. 





New York State Veterinary College 


of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Free tuition to New York State students. Extended 
anuouncement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. 8., Director, 


Retention of  pla- 
A 34 R ! centa and failure to 
breed. Kellogg’s Con- 


dition Powder isa positive cure for these diseases. Write 





for circular; address H. W. Kellogg Co., St. Paul, Minn_ 








THE U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 





HOLDS 
WORLD'S 


RECORD 


§ Send for Free Pamphlets 











FIFTY CONSECUTIVE RUNS 
At the Pan-American Model Dairy 

AVERAGE TEST | 

OF skim mix) & -O138 


No other Separator has ever been able 
to approach this record © 








VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Interesting returns are reaching us in the 

way of articles competing for the cash 
prizes for best statements of experience in 
use of gasoline engines on the farm. Re- 
that this contest closes June 30. 
There is still ample time for all interested, 
who have not yet forwarded their articles, 
to do so. Let them come at once. Yours 
is as liable to win a cash prize as that sent 
in by anyone else. 
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On over 16,000 farms in the United States 
cheese was made in 1900. There is room 
for further expansion. Much of the sur- 
plus milk which causes difficulty on the 
local markets could be utilized to good 
advantage in this way. There are many 
people who would like to have a first-class 
article of homemade cheese, and no doubt 
many enterprising farmers could build up 
a good trade along this line. 

That mosquitoes are a source of danger to 
public health is a well-established fact. 
Certain species carry malaria and every 
possible effort should be made to destroy 
their breeding places. Much good could 
be done along these lines by individuals 
and public health ‘boards if the suggestions 
in a recent circular issued by Dr John B. 
Smith, state entomologist of New Jersey, 
were followed. He advocates the destruc- 
tion of breeding places as much as possible 
and the use of oil. Some areas of marsh 
lands can be drained thoroughly, thus pre- 
venting the breeding of the dangerous pests. 
Ponds and streams should be well stocked 
with fish. This is a mmetter that farmers 


EDITORIAL 


should look into carefully. Water barrels, 
tanks, shallow cisterns, cesspools and any 
other places where stagnant water stands 
should be carefully looked after to prevent 
the breeding of these insects. It is a well- 


known fact that a small quantity of kero- 
sene oil on the surface of water destroys 


mosquito larvae. 
PR 


Prize Essays on Swine Breeding. 


American Agriculturist will give $10 for the 
best paper telling how to select breeding 
stock and describing the treatment of the 
brood sow while she is carrying her young 
and until the pigs are well started, say one 
month old. This journal also offers a prize 
of $8 for the best paper telling how to fat- 
ten hogs most rapidly. Describe sheds and 
pens necessary, best kind of feeds, devices 
for watering, etc. Are roots desirable? Is 
a variety of feeds necessary? When wheat 
is cheap can it be profitably employed? At 
what age are hogs fattened in your neigh- 
borhood? These papers should be 800 to 
1000 words in length and illustrated, if pos- 
sible, with photographs of swine. The com- 
petition is open to every reader of American 
Agriculturist, and closes September 30. 

acpaialiaietdeiee 

The international conference on plant 
breeding and hybridization to be heid in 
New York next fall is worthy, and should 
be attended by all those who are interested 
in this special line of work. Farmers should 
take as much interest in plant as in animal 
breeding. Too little attention has been 
paid to this and we are glad to know that 
the New York horticultural society has 
taken the initiative in the movement in 
bringing about so important a meeting. The 
results of a conference of this kind will be 
far reaching and we hope some form of 
permanent organization will be established. 
The meeting will be held in New York, 
September 30,to October 2. The program, 
still incomplete, already includes the names 
of some of the most prominent and eminent 
investigators in the world. 


There is in the south a source of much 
power, unemployed. The James river well 
illustrates this fact. To some extent its 
waters have been utilized by manufactu- 
rers, but there are many falls along its 
course which could be developed and used 
to good advantage. The same might be 
said of the Roanoke, Dan, Staunton, New, 
Shenandoah and other streams of Virginia. 
Many streams and rivers throughout the 
south could be utilized for power and irri- 
gating purposes, if advantages were taken 
of the facilities offered. The splendid work 
being done by the United States division of 
bydrography will greatly help the south 
and other sections in working out these 
problems. 

The summer meetings of horticultural 
societies have come to be more important 
in many ways than the winter. They are 
usually held at or near some big fruit farm, 
where spraying demonstrations can be 
made, fruit trees and bushes studied at 
first hand, and the effect. of the best 
methods of cultivation observed. Most of 
them are a little too early for the larger 
fruits to be ripe, but strawberries are at 
their best and tree fruits pretty well along. 
Beside giving an opportunity to secure a lot 
of practical information the outing is a 
pleasant break in the routine of orchard 
work and the period of relaxation is very 
profitable. 


The high price of beef continues, and so 
with the agitation in the newspapers and 
the courts over the operations of the so- 
called trust. Conditions have not changed 
essentially and are much as outlined in 
considerable detail in American Agricultur- 
ist, April 12. The federal courts are seeking 
to determine how far the beef packers are 
responsible for the high cost of these food 
products. Whether or not the increased 
retail price of meats is relatively greater 
than the advance in cattle, is something not 
yet legally determined. As has been stated 


-Ways use the same form of receptacle 


in our columns, the dressed beef monopoly 
no doubt exerts a very strong influence in 
shaping prices, but this has been trii§ for 
years past. Just now the shortage in the 
edible supply of beef in western markets, 
accompanying a half crop of corn, is a 
prime factor in the situation. The 
stimulus for eastern farmers and feed- 
ers is unquestioned. Farmers so for- 
tunate as to have beef cattle fattened 
on home product naturally profit by the 
higher level of values. Yet producers as a 
whole are interested in the broader ques- 
tion of monopoly and restriction of trade, 
and will welcome the fullest investigation 
now being carried on by the courts. 
AR 


It is stated there is a movement on foot 
by certain enterprising Japanese to locate 
eoionies of industrial classes who are 
familiar with rice culture in Texas. It is 
contended by many eminent students that 
provision must be made for a more general 
distribution of the Japanese people. With 
@ population of more than 465,000,000 crowd- 
ed into an area 100,000 square miles less 
than that of Texas something must be 
done. It is a well-known fact that the 
thrifty and ambitious young men of Japan 
are seeking new fields. Colonies of Japan- 
ese of high character would certainly be 
welcome in almost any new section in this 
country. 

— Oe 

Do not be afraid to answer advertise- 
ments or to buy goods advertised in this 
paper, as you are protected under our 
guarantee, printed on this page. The enter- 
prising firms that advertise in our paper 
are reliable and trustworthy. Almost every 
need of the farm and home can be bought 
of them at bottom cash prices. Always 
be sure to mention this paper when writ- 
ing to advertisers, as in this way you get 
careful attention. Remember, you are 
protected under our guarantee, 


With the breeding season of the San 
Jose scale well advanced, fruit growers 
must continue alert. On badly infested trees 
the leaves will soon show minute yellow- 
ish spots. When the fruit is advanced 
small purplish spots vill appear on the sur- 
face of pears and apples. Be on your guard. 
This pest is a serious one and will admit 
of no indifference on the part of the gar- 
Gener or orchardist. 





Label Spraying Poisons. 


M. G KAINS. 


The adage, “‘familiarity breeds contempt,” 
is perhaps not better illustrated than in 
the carelessness exhibited in the handling 
of poisons by the general farmer.. With all 
poisons, the following rules should be rig- 
idly enforced in both household and the 
work room of the farm: Always keep poi- 
sons under lock and key. Never keep poi- 
sons in paper packages, but always store 
in wooden, glass or metal receptacles. Al- 
for 
poisons. In this way the mere sight and 
touch of the can or jar will mean poison. 
Never allow poisons in the same part of 
the house where materials for kitchen or 
table use are kept. 

In addition to the name of the substance 
kept in a receptacle, paste on a label, print- 
ed in large, red letters, poison. A dozen of 
these may be obtained at the drug store 
for a few cents, perhaps for the asking. 
When buying poison always find out what 
the antidotes are, so as to be prepared to 
treat a case of poisoning should one occur, 
Upon each receptacle paste the word anti- 
dote in large black letters and underneath 
it give the simplest remedies in the sim< 
plest and fewest words consistent with 
clearness. 

Lc 

Put on Sections when the colony is pop- 
ulous, the combs are well filled with brood, 
the bees are securing honey and have be< 
gun to lengthen the cells near the top bars 
or build bits of comb here and there about 
the hive. 








Situation as Seen by a Producer. 
Oo. G SAWDEY, NEW YORK, 





From time to time I have observed notes 
in the columns of American Agriculturist, 
some of them from disgruntled producers, 
setting forth the fact that the organization 
of the F S M P A was virtually a thing 
of the past. Members were not paying their 
dues, their own local seciions were given 
up and farmers were discouraged, in many 
instances claiming the organization was no 
help to them. When any section gets into 
such a deplorable condition I do not won- 
der they think thus. They lack the energy 
and push to better their condition. Instead 
of striving to improve their condition they 
submit to the imposition which the middle- 
men impose upon them and call it good. 

I know of a place when during a blizzard 
of last winter the roads were so blocked 
farmers could not get to the shipping 
station on time. They were told to take 
their milk home or accept half price. This 
is a place where they do not support«their 
local union-and have been educated up to 
the ideas of their gentlemanly shipper 
without a murmur. The same place once 
had a committee appointed to wait upon 
him. They went to his front door, but 
instead of letting them enter, took them 
around to his back door and told them 
they were no parlor ornaments. Now, if 
they had been an organized body they 
would not have had to submit to the indig- 
nities imposed. I am very glad to note 
that these conditions do not prevail in 
many localities. Where the farmers are 
keeping up their membership they receive 
better treatment and get better prices for 
their milk. 

I am aware that the organs of the New 
York exchange are picking out some weak 
points in the organization, setting them 
forth in great light. They, at the same 
time are very careful not to note the strong 
points. Instead of the co-operative stations 
being gradually absorbed by them or by 
any milk combine is a false statement, as 
the organization is growing stronger day 
by day in this co-operative way. There are 
two now in this locality being erected and 
more under contemplation. Instead of our 
organization being dead or extinct, we will 
in a short time be found very much alive. 
In most cases the co-operative stations are 
securing much better prices. It is true in 
some few localities they last spring con- 
tracted their milk at too low prices and 
are to-day receiving less than the exchange 
prices. They at time of contracting based 
their prices on last season’s prices, not 
anticipating or realizing that the influence 
of the strong co-operative movement was 
so keenly felt and present prices would be 
in force. 

From my standpoint the situation is this. 
I know of no other reason for milk to-day 
bringing the price it does than the co-opera- 
tive reason and that is solely due to the 
organization of the F S M P A. It is 
gradually forcing the Bordens to keep ad- 
vancing their prices from one contract day 
to another and co-operatives in their own 
territory are outstripping them. I cannot 
see why any farmer with any degree of 
sense or reason will not admit that the 
prices heretofore unknown at this season of 
year are due to the gigantic efforts of the 
farmers’ friend, the F S MPA. The com- 
bined influence of our co-operative station 
and the organization in our local section 
here has in two years put $14,000 into the 
farmers’ pockets in excess of exchange 
prices. We are members of thee FS MPA 
and pay our dues, support the organiza- 
tion and try to be men. 





"Milk Notes. 


Speaking of the conditions Ira L. Snell, 
president of the five states association, said 
recently that hard frosts past season great- 
ly complicated the milk situation, inasmuch 
as backward pastures will add consider- 
ably to the price of milk this summer at 
least, and unless the -weather conditions 
are more favorable soon it must affect the 
markets next fall. The majority of milk 
producers in Madison county,’ N_ Y, are 
patronizing co-operative creameries. In 
regarding the dairying and agricultural 
conditions he thought the outlook is as good 
as it has been for some time past. 

It is a satisfaction to note, the co-opera- 
tion of the Philadelphia milk exchange with 
the milk shippers’ union. We believe in 
fair play all around. Any reasonable busi- 
ness man, familiar with conditions, knows 
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that farmers cannot produce and deliver 
milk at less than the price mutually 
agreed upon by the exchange and the 
union. Philadelphia milk producers have 
gained a great victory and if they continue 
to present conditions fairly and squarely 
we believe the exchange members will do 
their part in maintaining a reasonable 
standard price for milk. Farmers should 
join the union and strengthen the organi- 
zation in every possible way. 

The Borden condensery people paid their 
patrons around Bainbridge, N Y, $1.10 per 
100 pounds during April. The milk exchange 
paid $1.04 net to the farmer, and the casein 
company paid $1.04 for milk testing 4% but- 
ter fats, up to $1.15 for that testing 4.4%, 
the average being not far from $1.08. It is 
a significant fact that a small co-operative 
creamery at Masonville paid its patrons 
$1.25 for milk averaging less than 4% but- 
ter fats. This creamery is six miles from 
the railroad. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, exchange price remains at 
24ec p qt net to the shipper. Exchange 
dealers said last week that at least 10,000 
cans had accumulated at the shipping sta- 
tions up to Saturday night. Only,/one day 
during the week had been warm enough to 
make a good demand, while the receipts 
continued heavy. Still dealers claim that 
the next move in the price would be up- 
ward. West of the Hudson the platform 
surplus sold for an average of $1.19 p can 
of 40 qts. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending June 14, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Con- 
milk d’n’s’d 
ee ineéesedeseue Me 2,315 
Susquehanna er ere oe 15,139 701 
eR eee 12,150 1,660 
Lackawanna ... 35,175 722 
N Y Central (long haul). 34,910 1,470 
N Y Central a 11,900 150 
Ontario .... cae eee 33,900 3,167 
Lehigh V alley cate anne onal Se 700 
New Haven .... sanse eee — 
Homer Ramsdell ‘line eoee 8,006 183 
Other SOurces .....2...6.- 6,500 as 
Total receipts ..........213,842 11,068 
Daily average .......... 30,550 1,581 
EME WEEE bo is cdccéccs some 12,138 
Last year ...... epee 11,294 


Glisee at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, June 16—The price of 
cheese was steady to-day, notwithstanding 
the apparently heavy sales. Sales were 3200 
bxs heavier than a year ago, and it is a 
well-known fact that stock was never sold 
off so close to the hoop at this time of year. 
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In some sections factories are holding their 
own and in others they are not, so that 
on the whole there is a diminution rather 
than an increase in the make. June cheese 
was being sold to-day, whereas under ordi- 
nary circumstances it ought not to be in 
marktt under a week from to-day at least. 
Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 1250 bxs at 9%c, 3994 at 9l6c, 705 at 
95gc; small white, 795 at 914c; small colored, 
2316 at 94%c; total, 9060 bxs, against 5804 one 
year ago. ~ 

Sales on curb, 5 lots large colored at 9%c. 
Butter, 235 pkgs at 22c, 22 at 22%c, 10 at 23c, 
900 1-lb prints at 23c. 

At Ogdensburg, 1094 boxes sold Saturday 
of this week at 9%c p Ib. 

At Canton, 2175 boxes cheese sold on the 
board of trade Monday of this week at 
9%ec p lb, and 1431 tubs butter at 22c. 





Protection from Malaria. 


In a recent circular by Dr John B. Smith, 
state entomologist of New Jersey, he gives 
the following general instructions for the 
destruction of mosquitoes in districts where 
malaria is prevalent: (1) Fill or drain all 
sunken places in or near cities and towns 
or on the farm where surface water accum- 
ulates. (2) All water barrels, tanks, etc, 
should be covered with close meshed mos- 
quito netting throughout the summer. Shal- 
low cisterns should be treated in the same 
way or tightly covered, so as to keep mos- 
quitoes out. A few gold fish put in the 
cistern will do much to keep it free from 
mosquito larvae. (3) Cess pools should 
have vents and other openings guarded by 
wire mosquito netting and pipes leading 
from them should be carefully protected. 
Where it is impossible to properly guard 
them, kerosene or even crude petroleum 
should be applied every three weeks until 
late in October. Only a sufficient quantity 
to form a thin film over the surface will 
be necessary. 

Swampy areas should be drained. If not 
possible to do this they should be ditched 
so as to draw the water into the deepest 
portion and form a pond. This should be 
stocked with sun fish, gold fish or minnows. 
(5) Natural ponds should have the edges 
trimmed so that the fish can reach the 
etxreme edge at any time. Where it is 
possible to clean up a pond and stock it 
with fish it is more desirable. The use of 
oil is unpleasant and only temporary at 
best. (6) In running streams, mosquitoes 
breed only in shallow margins or in eddys 
near the banks where there are no currents, 
Such streams can be improved by deepen- 
ing the channeland having no shallow places 
near the bank.- Not all mosquitoes carry 
malaria. The one known as Anopheles is 
the most common species-and carries mala- 
ria over wide areas 











All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will ook better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs, Sold everywhere in cans—alli sizes, 
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Wellsville, Allegany Co, June 16—The 
spring has been cold and unfavorable for 
growing crops. A frost May 29 and apother 
June 9 damaged early vegetables to quite an 
extent. Meadows are looking bad and 
prospects are for not more than 50% of 
an average crop of hay. Many farmers 
have put in more corn than usual and the 
acreage is increasing every year. There will 
also be a large acreage of buckwheat and 
millet on account of meadows having to 
be plowed. Cows doing better so far than 
last year, 

Clay, Onondaga Co, June 18—Recent 
heavy rains have made farm work rather 
backward. Many farmers will be obliged 
to replant corn. There has been a larger 
acreage of potatoes planted this year than 
usual. Quite a number are raising tomatoes 
for the cannery at Baldwinsville. Mead- 
ows and pastures are looking well. Tent 
eaterpillars not as numerous as last year. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, June 17—Weather 


has been very cold and much corn has 
rotted in ground. Many farmers objected 
to plant over. Grain looking well. Winter 
grain unusually flourishing. Creamery 


running and well patronized. Eggs, butter 
and all dairy products very high and not 
as plentiful as usual at this time of year. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, June 17—John 


Quackenbush is buying wool at léc p Ib. 
George Ensign is putting $1090 in new ma- 
chinery for his tile yard. He has 600 young 


. chicks on hand. He disposes of his broilers, 


mostly in Saratoga, securing fancy prices 
for early ones. Potatoes have dropped to 
$1 p bbl. An unusually large acreage has 
been planted this year. Potato bugs are 
active. C. T. Mathers is running three 
creamery routes this season. 


Freehold, Greene Co, June 18—The hay 


crop is the lightest in years. Cold, dry 
weather in May kept it back. Rye is much 
better than it promised early in the spring. 
Potatoes promise well. Pears are a minus 
quantity. 

Constable, Franklin Co, June 17—Farm- 
ers have recently finished putting in crops, 
but it has been se wet that some places 
were drowned out. Cows in this section 
are doing well now. Butter is from 21 to 
25c p lb. The butter factory at the Corners 
is now getting about 9000 Ibs of milk p 
day. The name of the postoffice has been 
changed from East Constable to Constable. 
Horse buyers have been looking after horses 
in town but there are few for sale. Apple 
trees in spite of the hard frosts are loaded 
with fruit. If they do not drop there will 
be a very large crop this year. Meadows 
do not look as well as last year at this 
time. F. & H. P. Langdor have put in sev- 
eral acres of muskmelons for the city 
markets. Last year they did well at this 
business. Potatoes are considerably lower. 
The forest or apple tree worms have not 
appeared here yet in any numbers. Hops 
are beginning to climb the poles quite well. 


Hamilton, Madison Co, June 17—Oats are 


looking fine. Worms are eating peas and 
corn, some being entirely destroyed. Cows 
are high, $35 to $50. Grass does not grow 
as fast as it should. A large acreage of 
potatoes.and corn’ planted. 

Insect Problems Before Farmers—Tent 
caterpillars are still the most important 
insect enemies in the field. The apple tree 
species is not nearly so abundant in Genesee 
Co as last year, and Mr Rose accounts for 
this by attributing it to the many roadside 
trees girdled by mice during the past win- 
ter. This species has begun to spin _ its 
cocoons in Schoharie Co, and it is reported 
as very abundant in Chemung Co. Both the 
apple tree and forest tent caterpillars are 
stated to be abundant though not so numer- 
ous as last year in Dutchess Co, the latter 
injuring the hard maples considerably. Ap- 
ple tree bark lice are very prevalent in 
Cattaraugus Co. Currant worms are not as 
abundant as usual in Chemung Co, but have 
been very destructive in Schoharie Co. Elm 
leaf beetles are rather abundant in and 
about Albany and bid fair to inflict consid- 
erable injury upon trees not thoroughly 
protected by spraying. Grapevine leaf hop- 
pers have caused considerable apprehension 
in the Chautauqua grape belt and already 
much damage has been inflicted. Grapevine 
Plume moth caterpillars are reported as 
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very abundant in and about Albany and 
somewhat injurious. Complaints of their 
work have also been received from Staten 
Island. May beetles are reported as very 
numerous in Genesee Co and their grubs 
as quite abundant in Schoharie Co. Potato 
beetles are not present in any numbers in 
Chemung Co. Strawberry sawfly is causing 
some injury to vines in Warren Co.—jDr E. 
P. Felt, State Entomologist. 


West Berne, Albany Co, June 17—Season 
backward and cold. Plenty of moisture. 
Hay a light crop. Corn doing poorly with 
much to be planted over. Oats looking 
well. Plowing for buckwheat well under 
way. Rye crop from poor to good. 


Center Lisle, Broome Co, June 16—Mead- 
ows look bare on account of dry weather. 
Pastures ‘thin. Oats look fair. Potatoes 
up nicely. An extra large acreage of pota- 
toes in this vicinity. Most farmers are 
plowing for buckwheat. Apples are set 
full. Pears and plums scarce. Milk is 
worth 90c p 100 Ibs at the Page creamery. 
Milch cows are selling for $40 to $45. 
yround feed scarce and dealers not sup- 
plied. Eggs worth lic p doz. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co, June 17— 
Grass and grain seem to stand the cold, 
wet weather; both promise a full average. 
New seeding weedy. Many corn fields 
had to be replanted. The present stand 
backward. Hops backward, the vine grow- 
ing close jointed, as wet weather has not 
permitted proper cultivation. The Ameri- 
can casein company is making alter- 
terations at their milk station in Buel. 
They are at present receiving about 6000 
Ibs milk daily. E. Eckler is laying founda- 
tions for two silos. S. Robinson will erect 
a silo on his farm now occupied by E. 
Roberts. 

Ghent, Columbia Co, June 17—Owing to 
the severe drouth and frosts of May hay 
will be a light crop. Corn coming up very 
unevenly. Oats and rye looking well and 
prospects good for normal crop of each. 
Milk producers have not been troubled with 
wild onions as much as usual this spring. 
Plenty of rain of late. Wright & Eavens 
are receiving about 90 cans of milk daily. 
Several new patrons having started this 
spring. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, June 17— 
Frequent rains have hurt corn crop badly. 
Potatoes $1.60 at car... Many complain that 
apples are dropping to a great.extent. Pota- 
toes, onions and cabbage look very well and 
promise big crops. The high prices for fowls 
causes many to sell all surplus stock. There 
is talk of building a creamery here. Such 
an enterprise would be a great benefit to 
the business people and to patrons. 


Kingsbury, Washington, June 17—Corn 
planted on flat land has rotted badly. Up- 
land eorn looks very well. Oats on uplands 
doing finely, but on low and flat very 
spotted. Meadows were badly winter-killed 
but are doing as well as could be expected. 
The apple crop promises fair. Pastures are 
improving. Northern Spies did not blossom 
very full. 

Penn Yan, Yates Co, June 18—The spring 
has been backward and cold. A freeze May 
§ killed peaches, cherries and a portion of 
the grape buds. Corn is coming poorly, so 
that many are replanting. Wheat and rye 
are looking well; no signs of the joint worm 
thus far. It nearly ruined the wheat crop 
last year. Timothy meadows are generally 
thin and weedy. Clover looks well, save 
where pastured last fall. Probably _more 
beans will be planted in this county this 
year than ever before. The red_ kidney. 
seems to be the favorite variety. Beets 
and cabbages are being planted to a large 
extent. 


Afton, Chenango Co, June 18—Grass is 


very light in meadows. The season has 
been so cold corn is very yellow and a poor 
stand. Crows are more than usually act- 
ive on corn fields. Quite an acreage has 
been put in. This is also true of potatoes. 
Oats are looking well and promise a good 
crop. 

Ontario, Wayne Co, June 16—A _ cold, 
backward spring has not been favorable té6 
crops generally. Some good fields of wheat 
but rye generally poor. Prices seem to be 
good for farm crops, with potatoes leading, 
having reached $1 at shipping points, and 
in some cases a trifle more. Very little call 


now for them. Stock of all kinds high and* 


scarce. Butchers have much trouble in 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


finding meat for lecal. markets. Many are 
sending milk to creamery .at Ontario Cen- 
ter or shipping to Rochester over the R & 
S B trolley road, instead of making butter. 
It is difficult for merchants to get enough 
to supply customers. Those who are rais- 
ing tomatoes for the canning factory at 
Ontario are having a fight to save them 
from potato bugs. The outlook is good at 
present for an apple crop. Spraying is gen- 
eral. Havoc among sheep by dogs is tend- 
ing to lessen the number of sheep kept. 

Leroy, Genesee Co, June 17—As_ corn 
comes up it looks quite yellow. Wheat is 
heading quite short and the same can be 
said of clover. It is thicker than last year, 
but much shorter. Oats growing very slow- 
ly. Pea vines are short but blooming well. 
Apples indicate a good crop. There will be 
a few peaches, and pears promise to do fair- 
ly well. There will be some late cherries. 

Caton, Steuben Co, June 18—The season 
has been cold and backward. Winter wheat 
received a check in March that blighted 
prospeets for full average crop. At pres- 
ent, though thin on the ground, it is stool- 
ing well. Rye suffered in mutch the same 
way, but now bids fair to return a good 
crop. Sorrel predominating in all mead- 
ows. Many farmers are plowing up mead- 
ow land and sowing corn and millet to fur- 
nish the necessary fodder. Potatoes and 
corn planting nearly over. 


Fine Field Day of Reading Club—The 


Fort Hill Cornell reading club -held a field 
day June 7. Prof Craig and Prof Slinger- 
land were accompanied by Prof Smith of 
Mich exper farm. They were taken to 
the McPherson homestead where they were 
entertained. After dinner, when the crowd 
gathered, they all visited the peach and ap- 
ple orchard gathering specimens to be 
examined later. At the close of this or- 
chard trip they gathered around the spray 
pumps, the merits of which were explained 
by the different representatives. There 
were five different styles shown. As Prof 
Smith could not stay longer he was invited 
to speak, which he did in a clear and 
Pleasing way. He said he was trying to 
introduce just such meetings as these in 
the state of Mich and was pleased with 
what he saw of the work done here. Three 
styles of disk harrows were shown work- 
ing. They were tested on both stony and 
clear ground and also in grassy ground. 
They were watched with great interest. 
An alfalfa field was then visited to see 
the workings of side delivery windrower 
and clover buncher. As it was something 
new and was intended to greatly assist in 
the harvesting of peas, it was watched with 
great interest as many peas are grown 
here for the canning factory at Leroy. 
Prof .Slingerland then examined and ex- 
plained the specimens gathered in the 
orchards, and also fruit enemies which 
were brought in from other towns. All 
questions asked him were answered. This 
ended a most successful meeting. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Wayne, Mifflin Co, June 16—A _ severe 
drouth has damaged crops. It was broken 
June 11. Hay will be light. Wheat and 
oats look promising. Fruit of all kinds 
will be a failure. Farmers have begun to 
make hay. Strawberries a small crop this 
year on account of dry weather. 


Westfield and Brookfield, June i16— 


Cheese factories are well patronized. Some 
buy the milk, paying 10c p 100 lbs, the buyer 
hauling it, or 80c delivered. Pears promise 
fairly well, perhaps two-thirds of a crop. 
Butter sells at the store for 18c p Ib. All 
kinds of mill feed high. Pastures are quite 
short, so that cows are not having as large 
a milk flow as they would if grass was as 
plentiful as in some years. 


Vicksburg, Union Co, June, 17—The first 
rain of any. account since April 29 fell June 
11. Grass of all kinds is short and clover 
is dying off so that some farmers have cut 
it already. Timothy is short in heads and is 
making no growth. Corn came up well 
where ground had moisture enough, but 
on rough or heavy clay soils it remains in 
the ground as it was planted or had sprout- 
ed and died. Early seeded clover germi- 
nated and most of it died. Late sown may 
grow now. Wheat is shorter than usual in 
straw, but headed out well. Very little 
damage was done by the frosts during May. 
Fresh cows are in good demand. Old pota- 
toes scarce and sell for 80c p bu. Wheat is 
worth 83c, corn 638e and oats 45c. A new 











barn was built this-spring on the Howard 
Green “4arm where one was destroyed by 
lightnitg last Aug. The Mifflinburg cream- 
ery now has a milk route through part of 
Buffalo township. A new postoffice named 
Violet has been established 2% miles south 
of this place. Considerable repairing and 
painting has been done to farm buildings 
in the valley. Apples, pears, plums and 
cherries give promise of a fair crop of fruit. 


NEW JERSEY 


Facts for Milk Producers. 


WILLIAM CRAIG, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N J. 





Milk shippers here have suffered*a reduc- 
tion of 10 cents per can at a time when cost 
of feeding is nearly as great as ever. Rul- 
ing price 90 cents for 40-quart cans delivered 
at shipping station. Generally speaking, 
eattle are looking well and local butchers 
are picking up all desirable stock. Pastur- 
age has been backward, but grass has win- 
tered well and there will soon be an abun- 
dance if we can keep our herds off until it 
has.a chance to grow. 

Farmers are still inclined to feed in the 
old way, utilizing the corn stalks and rough 
fodder grown on the farms, filling out the 
ration with brewers’ grains and corn mieal. 
The first turning of cattle upon pasture al- 
ways causes more or less milk to be reject- 
ed by city dealers. I often think it is be- 
cause the supply is more abundant. Of 
course noxious weeds are always harmful 
to the flavor, but young grass should never 
lead to the milk being condemned. 

The surplus milk is the great drawback 
on the producer. -No more milk should be 
thrown upon the market than is actually 
necessary to supply the daily demand. It 
is a common saying among shippers when 
milk falls off 10 cents a can, that the Jew- 
ish element of the milk exchange say, ‘“‘We 
put him off a quarter of a cent; we get him 
anyhow.” The way to secure better prices 
for milk is to keep the surplus at home, 
and not have the extra milk make the rul- 
ing price. 


Profit in Beef Cattle—I think it would 


pay to fatten cattle at present prices of 
beef. Very few beeves are fattened in this 
section, except cows that have been milked 
out. Somé buy fresh cows, milk them till 
the quantity they give is not sufficient to 
pay, then sell them for beef at good prices. 
I think it will pay better to raise heifer 
calves, as the demand for cows is good 
and it is no trouble to sell them. Milk is 
ready sale in surrounding cities and vil- 
lages and none is shipped by rail. I have 
never settled in my own mind as to wheth- 
er it will pay dairymen who have ready 
sale for milk at 3 and 4c per quart whole- 
sale to raise calves. But it will cer- 
tainly pay the general farmer to raise his 
heifer calves and it would pay at present 
prices to buy stock steers and fatten them. 
No stock steers are offered for sale in this 
vicinity.—[William Fitz Randolph, Middle- 
sex County, N J. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 








The substitution of sugar, glucose, rice 
and corn for malt in brewing has reached 
large proportions in Great Britain. One au- 
thority estimates 40% of the material used 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 








We Are Pleased to call the attention of 


our readers to our old friends, A. W. Gray’s 
Sons, Middletown Springs, Vt, whose ad- 
vertisement will be found in this .issue. 
These people have been making for years, 
and with good success, horse powers, 
threshing machines and wood-sawing ma- 
chines. They make them for either one, 
two or three horses. Every farmer knows 
the value of a horse power, and the many 
uses it can be put to, and no farm is com- 
plete without one: These advertisers will 
send free their 50-page pamphlet, a most 
interesting book, if you mention this paper. 
The firm of A. W. Gray’s Sons was estab- 
lished in 1840, and many a farmer through- 
out the middle and New England states can 
testify to the merit of their machines as 
well as to their honest and reliable meth- 
ods of doing business. 


The Automatic Door Catch, advertised 


on another page, will keep the screen door 
shut and the flies out. 


in England is not malt, one large firm us- 
ing fully one-half sugar. In Scotland only 
20% is substituted and in Ireland not over 
3%. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare as follows: 


Cor 
Week week Since Same 
ending last Sept time 
Junei3 year 1, ‘Ol last yr 
Domestic receipts .....685 82,352 135,709 


Exports to Europe .... 80 68 40,601 58,912 
Imports from Europe. 74 9 _ 5,491 5,509 

At New York, offerings of hops continue 
light and dealers are indifferent sellers, 
owing to limited stocks on hand. Top prices 
are asked and no concessions granted. There 
has been some trade in olds and old olds, 
but stocks of these are likewise small. 

The market on the coast is reported firm 
and a contract for 40,000 lbs ’°02 Wash crop 
said to be made at 14%c. Advices from 
York state indicate rather poor prospects, 
as weather has been too cool for rapid 
growth. 


LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
(In cents with comparisons.) 
1902 1901 1900 
N Y state choice 21@23 17%2@18144 13 @14 


BUTE Civsscs and 19@20% 16 @17 11 @12% 
medium ....... 17@19 15 @16 8 @10 
Pac co’st, choice 21@22 17%@18%13 @l14 
medium .......17@18 15 @16 8 @10 
<< PAPE ee. 2 @6 2 @6 
German weeee-30@42 «35 @40 32 @40 
New York. 


MADISON Co—Madison: Hops are back- 
ward. Some are being tied the first time, 
while a few are from 4-to 10 feet up the 
poles. The vine does not run but branches 
start from the vine near the ground and 
make a mat of foliage at butt of poles that 
is seldom seen. If conditions do not im- 
prove soon the crop must be a light noe. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop = ship- 
ments for week ending June 7 were T. S&S. 
Hutt 10 bales, W. M. Richardson 7. Hops 
are off fully 20% of their usual condition 
at this season. Many old growers estimate 
a still higher percentage. 

CHENANGO Co—New Berlin: All the 
yards in this locality have been plowed up 
and no new ones set. 

OtTsEGO Co—Decator: Hops are poor and 
a week to ten days behind last year at this 
time. On June 10 last year vines could not 
be reached with a 7-foot ladder in tying; 
this year nearly all could be reached from 
the ground. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, good fat cattle from 1100 
lbs up. steady to firm, tops selling at $7.50 
@7.70, all other grades including stockers 
and bulls lower, good springers firm, fresh 
cows dull. Receipts Monday of this week 
210 cars. Butchers and native stock 3.25@ 
6.25, bulls 3.75@5.60,. oxen 3.50@6.75. Veal 
calves fairly steady at 6@7.75. Hogs re- 
ported slow and shade lower. Receipts 
Monday of this week 100 double decks. 
Yorkers sold at 7.10@7.25, pigs steady at 
7.10, others 7.30@7.60. Sheep generally 
lower. Lambs sold at 5@6, do fancy spring 
7@7.20, mixed sheep 4.25@4.50, choice weth- 
ers 4.85@5.35. 


Additional Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Tobacco fields were pre- 
pared during May and put in fine condition 
in Lancaster county, but lack of rain 
caused growers to hold off their transplant- 
ing until into June. A late transplanting 
always means a smaller acreage set. Ex- 
periments have been begun in growing Su- 
matra and Cuban leaf under shade on the 
farm of Dr H, M. Alexander, near Marietta. 
The state board of agriculture will direct 
the work. 

Outo—Mr G. B. Massey will grow ten 
acres cigar leaf tobacco near Germantown 
under federal government supervision. Five 
acres were planted May 23 and five acres 
more this week, the effect of early or late 
planting to be studied. The first rain of 
the spring fell May 22 and the ground has 
been very wet, four very hard rains hav- 
ing fallen since. Growers were forced to 
plant some by hand, as it was too wet for a 
planter to be used. Cutworms have been 
very destructive this season. . Plants were 
very good, except a little large, but every- 
one had the same trouble on account of the 
drouth. Planting did not become general 
until June 1. Everyone seéms to have plen- 
ty of plants and all are in good condition. 


AMONG THE FARMERS [13] ° Bos 


Organize and Co-operate. 
How to Pay a Bill. 


PAST NATIONAL MASTER J. J. WOODMAN. 





The system practiced in our order is iden- 
tical with that used in most deliberative 
bodies, under general parliamentary law; 
and in the order of business, comes under 
the head of “bills and accounts.” 

A bill should be presented to the secre- 
tary of the grange, at any time, and filed 
by him. When the proper order is reached, 
he should read the same, and the master 
should refer it to the finance committee, 
without a motion, unless objection is made. 
In that case, a motion to refer to some 
ther committee, or a special committee 
would be in order. In case the finance 
committee or no member of it is present, 
and no motion is made, the master should 
place it upon the order of unfinished busi- 
ness, to be taken up and referred at a sub- 
sequent meeting. 

In ordinary business of the grange, with 
which the members are familiar, and in 
the absence of the finance committee, a 
motion to suspend the rule and allow the 
account, and instruct the secretary to draw 
an order upon the treasurer to pay the 
same, would be in order. When referred, 
the committee having it in charge, has the 
authority to correct errors and recommend 
such action as the case may require. The 
committee may report at the same meeting 
when referred, or at a subsequent meeting. 

A motion to concur in the recommendation 
of the committee and instruct the secre- 
tary to draw an order on the treasurer for 
the same, should be made and adopted by 
a majority vote. The secretary should then 
draw the order and present it to the mas- 
ter for his signature, after which the sec- 
retary should countersign it, that is, attest 
the genuineness of the order and signature 
of the master, and file the bill in his office, 
as his voucher for issuing the order. The 
treasurer pays the order, and the creditor 
receipts the same. He then files it as his 
voucher and enters the same in his account 
book. 





New York Grange Doings. 





Saratoga county Pomona met at Saratoga 
Springs May 31. There was a large attend- 
ance for this time of year. Lecturer W. P. 
Crane provided an excellent program. Dep- 
uty W. T. Becker of Schenectady county 
delivered an able address. Next meeting 
with Burns Hills, when the degree will be 
conferred on several candidates. 


Dutchess county Pomona met at Rhine- 
beck June 4, with a large attendance, over 
400 being present. The Pleasant Plains and 
Rhinebeck granges furnished refreshments. 
The degree was conferred on 55 candidates. 
The lecturer’s. hour was occupied with a 
lively discussion of several matters of in- 
terest to farmers. Gov Odell was denounced 
for his approval of the $25,000 canal move- 
ment. A motion to indorse the re-election 
of Brother Ambler as senator caused dis- 
cussion at length. While the grange ap- 
proved of Brother Ambler’s work as senator 
and for the interest he has shown in af- 
fairs of direct interest to farmers, it was. 
thought not wise to identify itself with any 
political party. Next meeting of the Po- 
mona will be held with Millertown, which 
will be a county picnic in August. 


A rousing picnic is to be held by Patrons 
at North Stockholm, St Lawrence county, 
June 26. Addresses will be delivered by 
Hon A. W. Litchard and Acting State Mas- 
ter G. A. Fuller, besides several local 
speakers. Arrangements are also. being 
completed for the annual rousing meeting 
at Thousand Islands park, August 19. Ex- 
tremely low rates have been secured from 
railways, so as to cover all points in the 
state, tickets being good for five days.. The 
speakers expected include National Over- 
seer Obadiah Gardner of Maine, Gov Odell 
and others. Grange day will be observed at 
the Chautauqua assembly park, August 23, 
with Hon S. Fred Nixon, speaker of the 
state assembly, and probably National Mas- 
ter Jones and others as speakers. 





The Banner creamery company has been 
organized at Grand Haven, Mich, with a 
capital of $3000, one-half the stock paid in. 
The company will open up dairying in 
Robinson and Olive townships, a section 
of country heretofore closed so far as the 
creamery interes+s are concerned. 
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The Agricultural College Situation. 


*CHARLES BENEDICT CALVERT, MARYLAND. 


The most absorbing question now, to 
Maryland farmers and those interested in 
agricultural education, is the movement 
started by a number of the leading men 
of the state, looking toward the reorgani- 
zation of the agricultural college. This in- 
stitution occupies the dual position of being 
jointly controlled by private stockholders 
and the state government. It was estab- 
lished in 1856 by private individuals, who 
subscribed $50,000 toward the purpose, in 
the shape of 10,000 shares of stock at $5 per 
share. The idea was to found a school for 
the instruction of the young men of the 
state in the science of agriculture, and at 
the same time give them the elements of a 
practical education. 

The endowment early proved insufficient, 
and in 1858, to pay off a large debt, resort 
was had te state aid, which was granted 
in the shape of an appropriation of $45,000, 
im return for a one-half interest in the in- 
stitution. With the liberal appropriations 
from the government land grant bill, now 
yielding an annual income of $25,000, and 
the $15,000 experiment station fund, the state 
met this with ardent appreciation. As the 
result, the college is in receipt of an annual 
revenue of about $90,000. It was but natural 
to expect great and valuable results from 
this new condition of affairs, but lethargy, 
ignorance and selfish interest have dom- 
inated the board of trustees; political pre- 
dilection, irrespective of qualifications, 
made the desideratum in many of the per- 
sons selected as teachers. 

New buildings have been constructed, 
most of them wanting in architectural fea- 
tures, and not well suited for the purposes 
for which they were built. A preparatory 
department is maintained to pad the rolls. 
Those in this department would be better 
equipped at the publie schools. They have 
no placé in an agricultural school, being 
young boys 12 to 14 years old. In general, 
all the worthy purposes of the institution 
have been defeated. The farm has been 
managed at a loss. 

The last legislature passed an act appro- 
priating $38,000 to the college, conditioned 
on the stockholders giving a mortgage for 
$15,000 to the state. This being one-half 
the amount to be expended in new build- 
ings. This act also gives an additional an- 
nual appropriation of $8000, making the an- 
nual revenue of the college about $100,000. 
Such is the munificent endowment of an 
institution which graduates, on the aver- 
age, four or five students each year, and 
with but six students taking the agricultu- 
ral course. 

An old friend of the college who was 
present and who represented 580 shares of 
stock, refused to participate in a recent 
stockholders’ meeting, for the reason that 
a lack of proper decorum was prominent 
in the proceedings. The objection to giving 
the mortgage is founded on opposition to 
the reckless management that has charac- 
terized the past conduct of the college, and 
also to the move looking toward the future 
retirement of the stockholding trustees from 
the board, thus making the college purely 
a political machine. The reorganization of 

*The writer of this interesting article is 
a grandson of one of the founders of the 
agricultural college. As his name indicates, 
he is a lineal descendant of Lord Baltimore. 
The college is located on a part of the orig- 
inal ¢ Calvert estate. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Most Important Advertisement to the 
farm, that of John H. Jackson, Albany, N 
Y, appears this issue. I[t has to do with 
that all important matter of proper drain- 
age of land. There is perhaps no other 
manufacturer who has for so many years 
been following drain tile making, or has so 
much tile Tying beneath the soil of the 
farms of the country. For forty-five years 
tile making has been his specialty. There 
is nothing superior to his manufacture. The 
entire subject of farm drainage is exhaus- 
tively treated in a book Mr Jackson pub- 
lishes under the title “Benefits of Drainage 
and How to Drain.” A study of this little 
work, which is sent free upon application to 
anyone in the New England or Middle 
Atlantic states, will result in reclaiming 
many waste places. Look up the adver- 
tisement and correspond with him if you 
want to know anything of the how or bene- 
fits of drainage. 


this institution along scientific educational 
principles, with men of character and in- 
telligence in its beard of management, and 
teachers of approved worth and experience, 
is and shall continue to be unrelentingly 
pushed. Farmers are awakening to the 
situation and in the near future there prom- 
ises to be concerted action toward this end. 


— 


Experiment Station Appointments. 


The appointment of Edward A, Callahan 
of Albany as a member of the board of 
control of the state experiment station at 
Geneva by Gov Odell is one of those unex- 
plainable transactions which so frequently 
occur in politics. As previously noted in 
these columns, Mr Callahan’s appointment 
was opposed by practically all agricultur- 
ists and horticulturists of prominence in 
the state, with no political interests in 
view, but who have a real desire to see 
the experiment station, as well as other 
educational institutions of New York, kept 
absolutely out of political hands. It has 
been intimated by those who are supposed 
to have inside information that Mr Calla- 
han is not in aecord with the policies of the 
state experiment station as conducted by 
Director W. H. Jordan, one of the fore- 
most scientific investigators in the world. 
It is to be hoped, however, that he will 
lay aside these personal prejudices and use 
his influence on the board for the direct 
benefit of the farmers of the state. It has 
been intimated that Mr Callahan will be the 
spokesman for George F. Flanders, deputy 
commissioner of agriculture in Albany. It 
is a well-known fact that for some time 
past Mr Flanders has not been in complete 
accord with Director Jordan. 

Some of the foremost agriculturists in the 
district of Senator H. S. Ambler of Colum- 
bia county, chairman of the committee on 
agriculture, protested against this appoint- 
ment personally and by letter. These ap- 
peals had no direct result in holding up an 
appointment so distasteful to farmers and 
other public-spirited citizens, who desire 
to see the state experiment station kept 
absolutely free from political influences. 

Unless future appointments to fill vacan- 
cies on the experiment station board are 
more carefully made, we predict the disin- 
tegration of the state experiment station 
in a manner that will make it of little or 
no practical use to farmers of this or any 
other state. The professional politician, or 
one who has great political aspirations, has 
no place on an experiment station board 
in any state. The influences drawn around 
such men at times are not always suitable 
for the advancement of an experiment sta- 
tion. American Agriculturist has been, and 
always will be, a champion and exponent 
of farmers’ rights, and particularly in New 
York state, where it is an acknowledged 
leader in rural affairs. 

From a recent editorial in the Country 
Gentleman, the uninformed might be led to 
believe that American Agriculturist has no 
right to express or reflect the sentiments 
of its constituents in the Empire state, but 
should leave the discussion of such matters 
to this esteemed contemporary and its pol- 
itical advisers. With a paid curculation in 
New York state alone of over 40,000, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will continue to denounce 
any political schemer who attempts to use 
an experiment station to further his own 
personal or business interests, or to be- 
little farmers or agriculture in any of its 
branches. Outside of a narrow field, the 
Country Gentleman has a very limited cir- 
culation in New York state, as revealed by 
the American Newspaper Directory, the rec- 
ognized authority on circulation of periodi- 
cals in this country. This credits the Coun- 
try Gentleman with a rating in 1901 “Y F.” 
Reference to the explanatory key shows 
that “F” indicates ‘a circulation not ex- 
ceeding 7500’’; while “‘Y” signifies that ‘‘no 
more recent circulation statement has been 
furnished from the office of the paper, and 
a consecuent probability that the last cir- 
culation rating may be higher than a new 
statement would warrant.” 

The same authority credits American Ag- 
riculturist with a circulation in 1901 of 
87,885 copies weekly. This is based upon our 
own detailed, sworn statement furnished to 
the directory. Of this the actual paid sub- 
scription list amounted to 36,832 in 1901 in 
New York, while at present it exceeds 40,000, 
as indicated above. In other words, the cir- 
culation of American Agriculturist in New 
York state alone is more than five times 
that of the Country Gentleman. 





FARM EDUCATION AFFAIRS 


Rural Books for June 


Sent postpaid to all parts of 
the world on receipt of the 
advertised price. 


Prize Gardening 


Compiled by G. Burna Fiske. This unique book 
shows how to derive profit, pleasure and health from 
the garden, by giving the actual experiences of the suc- 
cessful prize winners in the American Agriculturist gar- 
den contest. Every line is from actual experience based 
on real work. The result is a mine and treasure house 
of garden practice, comprising the grand prize gardener’s 
methods, gardening for profit, farm Bonn the home 
acre, town and city gardens, experimental gardening, 
methods under glass, success with specialties, prize flow- 
ers and fruits, gardening by women, boys and - irri- 
ep. secrets, ete, ete; Hlustrated from original phetos. 

inches, 320 pages. Cloth. Price $l. 


Mushrooms 
How te Grow Them 


By William Falconer. This is the most practical work 
on the subject ever written, and the only book on grow- 
ing mushrooms published in America, The author de- 
scribes. how he grows mushrooms, and how they are 
grown for profit by the leading market gardeners, and 

home use by the most successful private growers. 
Engravings drawn from nature expressly for this work. 
Cloth. Price $1. 


The Hop 


Its culture and care, marketing and manufacture. By 
Herbert Myrick. A practical handboek on the most ap- 
roved methods in growing, harvesting, curing and selling 
ops, and on the use and manufacture of hops. t 
takes up every detail from preparing the soil and laying 
a iw yard, to curing and selling the crop. Size 5x8 
inch: 300 pages. Illustrated. Bound in cloth and 
is “Price $1.50 


Land Draining 


By Manly Miles. A book for farmers on the principles 
and practice of draining, giving the results of his ex- 
tended experience im laying tile drains. ‘The directions 
for the laying out and the construction of tile drains 
will enable the farmer to avoid the errors of imperfect 
construction and the disappointment that must neces- 
sarily follow. Cloth. l2mo. Price 


Forest Planting 


By H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL D. A treatise on the 
care of woodlands and the -restoration of the denuded 
timber lands on p= and mountains, full instructions 
being given for forest planting of our varieus kinds of 
soil and subsoil, be 8 on mountain or valley, Illus- 
trated. Price 


The Fruit Ga Garden 


By P. Barry. A standard work on fruit and frnit 
4 the author having had over oie years’ practical 
experience at the head of one of the largest nurseries 
in this ue. Invaluable to all fait growers, 
teated. Cloth. Imo. Price $1,50. 


Small Fruit Culturist 


By Andrew 8S. Fuller. ‘The book covers the whole 
ground of propagating small fruits, their culture, varie- 
ties, packing for market, etc. It is very finely and thor- 
oughly illustrated, and makes an admirable companion to 
“The Grape Culturist.” Cloth. l2mo. Price $1 


Grape Culturist 


By A. 8S. Fuller. This is one of the very best of 
works on the culture of the hardy grapes, with full di- 
rections for all departments of propagation, culture, etc, 
with 150 excellent engravings, illustrating planting, 
training, grafting, etc. Cloth. i12mo. Price $1.50. 


Insects and Insecticides 


By Clarence M. Weed, D Sc, professor of entomology 
and zoology, New Hampshire colle; ge of agriculture. A 
practical nianual concerning noxious insects ‘nd methods 
of a their injuries. 334 pages, with many illus- 
trations. Cloth mo. Price $150 


Coburn’s Swine Husbandry 


y F. D. Coburn. New, revised and enlarged edition. 
The breeding, rearing and management of swine, and 
revention and treatment of their diseases. Ht is the 
ullest and freshest compendium relating to swine breed- 
ing yet offered. Cloth. 12mo. Price $1.50, 


The Dairyman’s Manual 


By, Henry Stewart, author of ‘'The Shepherd’s Man- 
ual,” “Irrigation,” ete. A useful and pr.ctical work by 
a writer who is well known as thoroughly familiar with 
the subject of which he writes. Cloth. 1l2mo. Price $1.50 


Catalog Free to All 


Our brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent 
free of charge to all applying for the same. Our New, 
Large, Deseriptive Wlustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6x9 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by Titles and 
Authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the 
best books om Rural amd Home Topics, sent for three 
cents im stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ut 

















OUR 


President Desires Reciprocity. 





By a special message to congress Pres 
Roosevelt has sought to bring the Cuban 
reciprocity fight to a head. The message 
was characteristically vigorous and leaves 
no doubt as to the president’s conception 
of the plain duty of the United States. 

His position is fairly stated as follows: 
“The granting of reciprocity with Cuba 
is a proposition which stands entirely alone. 
The reasons for it far outweigh those for 
granting reciprocity with any other nation, 
and are entirely consistent with preserving 
intact the protective system under which 
this country has striven so marvelously. 
The present tariff law was designed to pro- 
mote the adoption of such a reciprocity 
treaty and expressly to provide for a reduc- 
tion not to exceed 20% upon goods coming 
from a particular country, leaving the tar- 
iff rates on the same articles unchanged 
as regards all other countries. Objection 
has been made to the granting of the reduc- 
tion, on the ground that the substantial 
benefit would not go to the agricultural 
producer of sugar, but would inure to the 
American sugar refiners. In my judgment, 
provision can, and should, be made which 
will guarantee us against this possibility, 
without having recourse to a measure of 
doubtful policy, such as a bounty im the 
form of a rebate.” 

This is followed by a strong plea setting 
ferth the moral obligations of the United 
States to assist Cuba in making a fair start. 
The message was sent in the face of the 
fact that some of the strongest supporters 
of the administration in the west and north- 
west are the most bitter opponents to any 
Cuban concessions. 


Told in » Short ort Paragraphs. 


The great labor struggle in the anthra- 
cite coal regions continues. The operators 
remain firm and the outlook is gloomy. 
Some of the mines are filling with water 
but many collieries have been able to keep 
pumps going and claim that they can do 
it indefinitely. Reports from West Virginia 
indicate that the miners are losing ground, 
many returning to work. Efforts to get the 
fire bosses out have been. partially success- 
ful. The bosses are not members of the 
mine workers’ union. The farmers and 
business men of the anthracite reigon are 
feeling the effects of the strike seriously. 





Col Arthur Lynch, who fought with the 
Boers in South Africa and who in Novem- 
ber last was elected to represent Galway 
in the British house of commons, has land- 


ed in England and been arrested for 
treason. 
Gen Wood is now under fire of public 


criticism because of his expenditure of Cu- 
ban funds for the circulation of reciprocity 
literature in the United States. However 
unwise this may have been the strict legal- 
ity of the act does not seem to be ques- 
tioned, nor is the honesty of his motives 
doubted. In explanation he says: “I con- 
sidered myself as much as Mr Palma does 
to-day, in honor bound to defend the inter- 
ests of the island, and I should have be- 
trayed the trust and failed to have properly 
used the authority I had as military govern- 
or of the island had I not used every proper 
effort to obtain for Cuba those commercial 
relations on which her stability and pros- 
perity as a nation depend.”’ The president 
and Sec Root upheld him in his course. 





The Boers are rapidly surrendering. Gen 
DeWet and Gen Delarey, the most active 
of the Boer leaders, have turned over their 
commands. The outlook for harmony in 
South Africa is bright. 





The house has passed the irrigation Dill. 
The bill creates a reclamation fund from 
the sale of public lands In Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming, less the 
amount paid to local land officers and 5% 
due the state under existing laws for edu- 
cational purposes, the reclamation fund to 
be used for the construction and mainten- 
ance of irrigation works in the states and 
territories enumerated. Provision is made 
for the payment out of the treasury of any 
deficiencies in the allowances to agricw'- 
tural colleges owing to this disposition of 
public lands. The secretary of the interior 
is authorized to examine, survey and con- 








cost thereof te comgress at each session. 
The bill had already passed the senate. 
An irrigation law has been one of Pres 
Roosevelt’s hobbies. 





The house has defeated the bill to transfer 
eertain forest reserves to the agricultural 
department, and to authorize the president 


to establish game and fish preserves. The 
house has passed an anti-anarchy bill..The 
senate has passed the naval bill. The 


emendment calling for work in government 
yards was lest. 





Commodore Albert G. Clary, 87, the oldest 
retired officer of the United States navy, 
died at his home in Springfield, Mass, last 
week. His naval service extended over a 
period ofe44 years. 





Two fire horrors, one in Chicago and one 
fn Saratoga, N Y, resulted in serious loss 
of life last week. The Chicago fire was 
in a sanitarium and resulted in the loss of 
at least ten and the injuring of 30 or more. 
Several patients suffering from delirium 
tremens and effeets of drugs were strapped 
to their beds and could not be saved. The 
eae blaze resulted in the loss of five 

ves. 





West Point last week celebrated 
the centennial of the founding of the 
military academy. It brought together 


at this famous training school of soldiers 
many noted leaders in the profession of 
arms. The celebration ended Thursday with 
the graduation of a class of 54 cadets. 





Another great American university has 
broken away from the tradition which has 
demanded that clergymen be at the head 
of American colleges. Princeton university 
has elected as president Prof Woodrow 
Wilson, a broad-minded, Hberal layman, 
splendidly equipped for the leadership of 
this great institution of learning. 


a 


Irrigation Farming. 





A handbook for the practical application of 
water in the production of crops. New edi- 
tion, revised, enlarged and rewritten. By 
Lucius M. Wilcox. Illustrated, five by seven 
(5x7) inches, 500 pages, cloth. Orange Judd 
company, New York. Price, postpaid, $2. 

Since the publication of the first edition 
of “Irrigation Farming,” so many impor- 
tant improvements in irrigation have been 
made, and new and better methods been 
introduced, that in order to keep abreast 
with the times a new edition of this stand- 
ard work has become a necessity. Realiz- 
ing this need, the author has prepared this 
volume, which has been largely rewritten, 
entirely reset and considerably enlarged so 
as to present in systematic sequence and 
concise form everything pertaining to the 
most modern irrigation methods and means, 
thus making it the most complete manual 
on the subject ever published. 

As the author has devoted the greater 
portion of his life to praetical irrigation 
work, and is the recognized authority on 
the whole subject of irrigation, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, every statement made in 
this book is based on the best expérience, 
practice and science, and may be unhesi- 
tatingly relied upon as absolutely true. 

One strong position taken by the author 
all through the work is the importance of 
eonsistent and scientific cultivation in con- 
nection with all irrigation operations, as 
the one is just as essential as the other, 
and the two are indispensable in attaining 
the most perfect results. While the first 
edition was primarily written for and 
adapted to our western farmers and farms, 
this new edition also devotes appropriate 
attention to irrigation in humid regions. 
The principal chapters treat very fully of 
the advantages of irrigation; relations of 
soils to irrigation; treatment of alkali; wa- 
ter supply; canal construction; reservoirs 
and ponds; pipes for irrigation purposes; 
flumes and their structure; duty and meas- 
urement of water; methods of applying wa- 
ter; irrigation of field crops, the garden, 
the orchard, the vineyard and small fruits; 
all about alfalfa; windmills and pumps; de- 
vices, appliances and contrivances; sub- 
irrigation and subsoiling; seepage and 
drainage; electricity in irrigation; winter 
frrigation; irrigation in humid regions; 
common law of irrigation; glossary of irri- 
gation terms; etc, etc. Fhe volume is pro- 
fusely, handsomely and practically illus- 
trated, and in paper, presswork and bind- 
ing all that could be desired. 


STORY OF THE NEWS 


struct the irrigation works and report the ! 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


OPI Iw 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 

the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 

try, - oe “and live stock of Pi kinds, seeds, fruits and 

cogstels — a ag or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
& ¢) 


"am ‘ADDRESS must be counted as part of the a. 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts one 
— Cc oem accompany each ss ve advertise. 
ments m address on, as we ot forward 
plies sent te this office. i 
COPY must | agg ~ Friday to waiver ements ot 


in issue of folle — 
“PARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be aut at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion. to 
go on another page. 

THE RATE ior tb the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
ay five cents a word each imsertion. 


Tress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.* 














COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, ae omgs, Wants ts dressed calves, 
game, fruits, ete. 
st, New York. 





‘ poultry, eggs and prod- 
uee; careful attention, returns. All ingniries 
promptly auswered. GibBS. & BRO, Philadelphia, 1 Pa, 


20 YEARS’ experience;’ best market results obtained 
for fruit and produce, AUSTIN & COCHRAN, 204 
Duane St, New York. 








' LIVE STOCK. 


JERSEY Red pigs 2 1-2 months eld; sow in farrow; all 


eligible to register; service e stock; Westing- 
house rye rubber. WILLiaAM yoy Amsterdam, N 








POLAND-CHINA sows bred, Se and ee Digs; 
strictly choice pedigreed stock. B. ACKL Spring 
Hill, Pa. 

POLAND-CHINA pigs, stock No l. Write te WAL- 
TER BLACKWOOD, Freeport, O. : 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
ASPARAGUS PLAN ams ey 2 strawber the 
maker, nearly l’s 


money 
Farly; circulars free. STANTON’ D_ B COLE eeee's 














ORDERS , BOW a mew crop crimson elover 
seed, ready se b; a ait ar peer’ seed guaranteed. 
Write JOHN . ROSA ilford 


COWPEAS for sale. RALPH PITTMAN, 


HELP WANTED. 
WANTED—Working ma ae. Large stables. Both 
herses and cattle. ble manage men. Scrupulous 
cleanliness demanded. a. mear small town, Ad- 
dress DRAWER A, Marietta, Pa. 


WANTED—Young men to learn telegraph Posi 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Tele. 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED—Kesponsible lecal agents in the _ extreme 
eastern counties - Pennsylvania and New York for 
Armour’s _ fertilize: Mt Pocono party write again. 
D. T. HOLMES, Windsor Hotel, Trenton, N J. 


BINDER TWINE—Farmers wanted as agents, AU- 
GUST POST, Moulton, Ia. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


BELGIAN hares given uns pee free. RIVER- 
SIDE RABBITRY, Brisber 


BELGIANS, 4 months $1. ST LAWRENCE RAB- 
BITRY, Canton, mn =. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
BARRED Plymouth Roc = CKLEY, “Borin 





Rinard, Il. 


























stcck; eggs 15 $1, 30 $1.75. H, 
Hill, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 


iiosleton river westward the Pacifie ‘coast, go into 

the Farmers’ Excha’ —— department of Ora Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, a ‘0, 3 price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c BF AF it you want 
to reach the New England rural heapest md 
most effective method is to en fe pat for a little 
advertisement in the Farm Exchange department of 
the New England Med mee | at Springfield, Mass, It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
pon A is the western edition of the American ‘Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


FOR SALE—A a thousand oo in Confederate 
monéy; souvenirs of t = oe pun ft per $100 ; ———¥ 
tions $5, $10 and $100. J. NNELL, 2 Abercorn $ 
Savannah, Ga. 


ouaas _separators—Sharples ity 2800 
co De 1 val $60. 
FARM, Waquoit, 


Well Pleased with Results. 


I am well pleased with the results of my 
seed advertisement in the Farmers’ Bx<« 
change department of American Agricultura 
ist.—[A. L. Haines, Fort Fairfield. Me, 








Ths, about 
WAQUOIT 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


. 
LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO. 


Wheat Oats 


1902 | 1901 1902 
Chicago....ccsee a SS | 41 | 41%) 27 
(New York......} :7% Ea -10%)} . 47 |. 
@ 4d 55 |. 
80 21% 63 |. 444%) .! 
Mi lis.. ae d 38 %e] 6 ‘ 
Liverpool. 87 | 0%, “7% 52%1 — 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 
Last week Prev’s wk One yr ago 
26,091,000 28,604,000 35,292,000 
4,261, "000 4,227,000 16,049,000 
OOtsS ccccccccce 2,483,000 8,055,000 10,588,000 


At Chicago, ‘wheat has been held within 
a narrow range, feeling one of moderate 
steadiness, July selling with considerable 
freedom at 71%@72%c p bu, and Sept around 
70@71lc. Upon the receipt of the June govt 
crop report considerable strength was man- 
ifested, the document being construed bull- 
ishly owing to the record of reduced area 
and the relatively low condition of autumn- 
sown grain. This, with temporary strength 
abroad and a better cash demand on mill- 
ing and export account, offered some en- 
‘couragement to holders. 

'The visible supply of wheat is steadily di- 
minishing, now materially less than last 
year; but the winter wheat harvest is in 
active operation, the new crop is beginning 
to move, and the condition in the northwest 
is reported generally excellent. These facts 
tempered the enthusiasm of bulls, and the 
market has lacked particular animation. 

Under the influence of widely varying 
conditions, the corn market has been some- 
what unsettled, but prices held within a 
comparatively narrow range. July sold at 
62%.@63%ec p bu, and Sept quotable around 
58@58%e. Supply of old corn shows rapid 
diminution and country offerings are natu- 
rally restricted in spite of the stimulus of 
current high prices. On the other hand, the 
outlook is for an enormous crop next fall, 
providing weather conditions are favorable. 
This gives futures an easy ages with more 
or less trading in Dec deli. at prices 
around 44@44%c p bu, and vey "3@44e. 

The oats market has reqj.ived more at- 
tention, ruling weak and firm by turns, 
speculative offerings at no time excessive, 
and a better cash business reported, chiefly 
on domestic account. No 2 in store quot- 
able around 42@43c p by, and July deliv- 
ery 39@40c. Sept new oats 30@3ic p bu, 
Dec substantially the same range. 

Rye continued dull and fairly steady in 
tone under meager receipts and possibly a 
little better demand, including a round lot 
taken for export. No 2 in store 57c p bu 
and f o b 58%@59c, Sept nominally 54@55c. 

Little can be said of the quiet barley mar- 
ket, the meager receipts selling at nearly 
recent price range of 0c p bu for poor 
to choice. The condition of the barley crop 
is generally ¢°9d. 

Grass seeds continue dull under meager 
offerings of cash lots and relatively little 
interest in new crop deliveries. Timothy 
easy in tone, old prime $6.30@6.35 p 100 Ibs, 
new Sept 4.55@4.60. Clover inactive, with 
ta prime about 8.35 p 100 Ibs, Oct 8.40 

At New York, grain market has shown 
no especial activity. No 2 red wheat, in 
elevator, sold around 78c p bu, corn 70%c, 

oats 47c rye 61@62c, barley 79@82c. More 
interest has been manifested in flour. Fey 
spring patents sold at $4.10@4.65 p bbl, do 
winter 4@4.10, Ss straights 3.75@3.90, 
do winter 3.75@3.85. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle Sheep 


1902] 1901 | 1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


Chicago, p 100 Ibs. £8.00)56.25 $7.65] ©6.25| $6.00) 34,15 
New 7.65) 600) 7.50) 6.35) 5.50 4°25 
7.25) 6.10) 7.65) 6.30 
7.35} 6.00 7.25) 640) 5.78| 400 
Pittsburg 7.49 610 760 6: 500 400 


At Chicago, cattle market in a generally 
normal condition, prices covering a wide 
range, choice iots steady to firm at the high 
level, inferior plentiful and weak. In beef 
cattle the highest figure paid in many years, 
$8, was touched, but this an extreme sale, 
popular prices for prime beeves 7.75 down- 





Corn 
1902 | 1901 


_—_— 





Cash or spot 

















Wheat, bu 





Hogs 





5.85) 4.10 





ward to 7.25. Outside quotations are about 
1.50 higher than a year ago and 3.25 higher 
than in June, ’96. Beef cattle have sold in 
London at the highest level in 20 years, 
recent quotations at 16%c p lb estimated 
dressed weight. 
Fancy beef steers, 
Good to extra, 


Poor to fair. 
Good native heifers, 


#750@7 80 Canners, 
6 50q@7 35 Feeders. selected, 
525@600 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 
500@675 Calves, 300 lbs up, 

Fairto choice cows, 3 00@590 Calves. veal, 

Poor to fancy bulla, 300@560 Milch cows. each. 


Hog market generally active at recent 
high level, good medium and heavy pack- 
ing droves $7.85@7.50, selected 7.60@7.65, 
rough lots usual discount. The market is 
without particularly new feature. June re- 
eeipts have been running a little larger 
than a year ago and the quality is fair. 

The sheep trade has not kept pace with 
eattle and hogs, prices ruling lower near- 
ly all along the line. Western and native 
sheep $2.75@3.75 for poor to common and 
$4.25@5 for fair; choice wethers and year- 
lings 5.25@6, heavy lambs 6.25@7, springs 
plentiful at 6.50@7.50. 

At New York, good steers strong, med- 
ium and common grades steady, bulls and 
cows in fair demand. Native steers $6@7.65 
p 100 Ibs, oxen 5.30@6.30, bulls 4@5.50, cows 
2.90@5.70. Pa steers of 890 to 1255 lbs sold 
at 5.50@7.65, do oxen of 1486 lbe sold at 6.30 
cows of 950 to 996 lbs sold at 3.30@4. Veal 
calves in good demand at firm prices. 
Common to prime 5@7.50, culls 4.50. Sheep 
slow and lower at 2.75@5, culls 2, tops 5.50, 
lambs 5.75@7.25, tops 7.50, culls 4.25@5.50, 
Kentucky lambs, av 73 Ibs, sold at 7.25, do 
63 lbs at 7, do 55 Tbs at 6.25, do sheep, av 122 
Ibs, sold at 5.50, av 144 lbs at 4.50. Va 
lambs, av 69 lbs, sold at 7.12%, do 65 Ibs 7, 
sheep, av 104 lbs, 4. Hogs firm. Good state 
sold at 7.50; state, av 163 lbs, sold at 7.50, 
do of 230 at 7. 

At Pittsburg, best cattle steady, other 
grades lower. Receipts Monday of this 
week 130 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 


lows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 1bs, $7 25@7 40 Poor to good fat bulls,3 25@5 20 

Goa nanie thas doe feats hs Lee 

Common,700 to on ibe, 4 Bas Bologna cows, 

Rough. half fat,* 50 F’sh cows & sp gen 8. aed 
to good fat oxen, 3 50 Veal calves, 

Hoss about steady. Receipts eee ‘of 
this week 50 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at 7.40@7.60, medium 7.25@7.30, heavy 
Yorkers 7.20@7.25, do light 7.10@7.15, pigs 6.90 
@7. Sheep shade lower under receipts of 
45 double decks Monday of this week. Sheep 
sold at 3@4.70, spring lambs 5@7. 

At London, American cattle reported 
higher at 144%@15%éc p lb, estimated dressed 
weight, sheep 144%4@15'4c. 

The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, trade less active and horses 


in many instances $10 p head lower. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wi.i sell from store, ware- 


~ house, car or dock. From these, country con- 


signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans. 

At New York, choice marrow $2.20@2.22% 
p bu, medium 1.70@1.72%, pea 1.6214@1.65, 
red kidney 2.25, white kidney 1.70@1.95, 
black turtle soup 1.60, yellow eye 2.124%@ 
2.15, imported marrow 1.95@2. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, feeling quiet. Prime to 
fancy evap’d apples 10@lic p lb, sun-dried 
3%@6c, chops $1.50@2.25 p 100 lbs, cores and 
skins 1.50@1.90, evap’d raspberries 20@22c, 
blackberries 7%@8c, cherries 11@14c. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, apples steady at $3.50@7 p 
bbl, peaches .1@2.50 p carrier, plums 2.50, 
cherries steady at 7@12c p lb, strawberries 
shade easier at 8@l6c p‘qt, gooseberries 8@ 
10c. huckleberries 10@12c, blackberries 10@ 
12c, red raspberries 10@13c, muskmelons 
1.25@2.25 p case, watermelons 15@28.p 100. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime in light supply and 
firm, medium and lower grades quiet. Prime 
timothy 92%@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 87%@90c, 
No 2 75@80c, No 3 60@70c, clover mixed 60@ 
65c, clover 50@55c, salt 40c, rye straw 75@ 
80c, short rye and oat 55@65c. 

At Boston, prime timothy steady at $18 
@18.50 p ton, No 1 17@17.50, No 2 14.50@15.50, 
No 3 12@13, choice fine 12@13, clover mixed 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


12@13, clover 12@12.50, damaged and poor 

10@12, swale 9@10, prime new rye straw 

—= do tangled rye 11@12, oat 8.50@ 
Eggs. 

At New York, offerings lighter, and prices 
steady. Nearby fancy, at mark, 19@20c p 
doz, av prime 17@18c, southern and western 
14%@17%c, fresh gathered dirties 13@15c, 
checks 12@14c, western, loss off 17@18c. 

At Boston, market steady. Nearby fancy, 
at mark 20@2I1c p doz, fair to choice eastern 
17@19c, Vt and N H 18@19c, western 17@ 
17%c, do dirties 13@14c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market firm. Middlings 
$22@23 p ton, spring bran 20.50@21, red dog 
25@25.50 p ton, linseed meal 27@27.50, cot- 
tonseed meal 27.50, chops 23, screenings 30@ 
78c p lbs, coarse corn meal 1.30@1.33, brew- 
ers’ meal and grits 1.65@1.70. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, receipts made up largely 
of new stock, which have sold well at firm 
prices, old stock steady when choice. State 
and western $2.25@2.50 p 180 lbs, or 2@2.25 p 
sack, Belgian 1@1.50 p 168-lb bag, Scotch 
1.75@1.90, Irish and English 1.50@1.75, Ber- 
muda 2.50@4.50 p bbl, southern Rose 3@4, do 
Chili 2.75@3.50, seconds 1.75@2.25 

At Boston, prime old in moderate supply 
and firm, new stock sells well when choice. 
Aroostook Green Mts 90c@$1 p bu, Hebrons 
60@80c, Dakota Red 60@70c, Scotch 1.25@1.50 
rsack, Bermuda 3.50@4 p bbl, southern Rose 
and Hebrons 3@4, White Bliss 2.50@3.25, 
Red Bliss 2.50@2.75, sweets 3@3.50 p cra. 

Poultry. 

At New York, market somewhat unset- 
tled. Live broilers 15@23c p lb, fowls 14c, 
roosters 10c, turkeys Hc, ducks 60@80c p 
pair, geese 75c@$1.25, pigeons 35@40c, iced 
turkeys 13@1l4c p lb, chickens 17@37c, fowls 
10@13c, spring ducklings 16@i7c, squabs 
$1.50@2.50 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls in good demand at 
12%c p Ib, roosters 7@8c, broilers 20@23c, 
northern and eastern fresh-killed fowls 12 
@l5c, choice roasting chickens 25@28c, broil- 
ers 50@60c p pair, pigeons 75c@$1.50 p doz, 
squabs 2@2.50, western iced turkeys 15@16c 
Pp Ib, fowls 11@13%4c, broilers 23@25c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, asparagus firmer at $1.25 
@4 p doz bchs, beets 2@3 p 100 bchs, carrots 
1.50@2, rhubarb 1.50@2.50, turnips 2@3, cab- 
bage 1.50@2 p cra, cucumbers 50@75c p bskt, 
cauliflower 2@4 p bbl, lettuce 40@60c, spin- 
ach 35@50c, squash 1.25@1.75, string beans 
25@75c p bskt, tomatoes 50c@1. 50 p carrier, 
sweet corn 1@2 p 100, egg plant 2@3 p cra, 
peas 50c@1 p bskt, southern onions 2.50@ 
2.75 p bbl. 

Wool. 


The wool situation continues firm. At 
seaboard markets trade has shown some 
improvement, several large sales, upward 
of 1,000,000 lbs, being reported. Buyers of 
new wool remain firm in their views, bank- 
ing on strong foreign advices and moder- 
ate home crop. In Oregon as high as 14c 
Pp lb is claimed was paid for stock that 
brought only 10@12c last season, and some 
4,000,000 Ibs have changed hands at 12@14c 
at different points in the state. In Idaho, 
several clips have sold recentty at 14%c, 
and in Texas business is about over, as 
high as 16%c p lb having been paid. Re- 
ceipts at Boston for week ending June 9 
were 20,605 bales, previous week 25,059. cor- 
responding week last year 16,878; ship- 
ments for week 6,428,674 lbs, against 4,246,- 
po —~ week; total since Jan 1, 114,683,- 
14 lbs. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOL ESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, strawberries 
13@16c p qt, potatoes 70@80c p bu, beans 
$1.60@2.10, spinach 40@50c, peas 2, beets 30c¢ 
p doz bchs, pie plant 20c. Eggs 17@18c p 
doz, live fowls 11@12c p 1b, chickens 30c. 
State corn 70c p bu, oats 5lc, bran 19 p ton, 
gluten meal 27, middlings 20@22, hay 10@ 
14. The first home-grown strawberries were 
offered June 11. They were Mayflower and 
August Luther, very fine fruit. They sold 
readily at 20c, wholesale, whichis the high- 
est starting price known here in 20 years. 
The crop throughout the country will be 
short. In the valleys the blossoms were 
badly frost-killed in the May freeze. On the 
uplands there will be a fair yield. Peas are 
very scarce at $2 p bu. The yield is not over, 














40% of normal, the acreage also being re- 
duced. Asparagus is in demand and the 
offerings are light and poor. Pie plant is 
very scarce. 

At Albany, potatoes $2@2.25 p bbl, onions 
3@5, beans 1.65@1.80, strawberries 14@15c p 
qt, asparagus 2.25@2.30 p doz bchs, lettuce 
1@1.50 p bbl, cabbage 10@12 p 100, cucumbers 
1@1.75 p bskt, radishes 40c@1 p 100 bchs. 
Eggs 20c p doz, live fowls 12@138c p lb, chick- 
ens 17@19c, turkeys 13@14c, ducks 10@1I1c. 
Corn 70@72c p bu, oats 50@52c, bran 20.50@ 
21.50 p ton, gluten meal 28, middlings 22@ 
24, hay 10@17. 

At Rochester, No 1 white cats 50@52c p 
bu, corn 70c, middlings $23@24 p ton, bran 
23@24, hay 9@13. Beans 1.60@2 p bu, carrots 
40@50c, potatoes 60c, spinach 20c, cabbage 
2.50 p cra, cucumbers 70c p doz, radishes 
18c, strawberries 12c p qt, new potatoes 5 
p bbl, honey 16c p Ib. Eggs 17%c p doz, 
live fowls 10@12c, turkeys 12c, steers 10@1ic 
Pp lb d w, veal calves 9@10c, sheep 10@12%c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eges 16@18c p doz, live fowls 12%c p Ib, 
roosters 9c, spring chickens 15@25c, ducks 
10@1lic. Strawberries 8@12c p qt, cherries 
6@10c p lb, huckleberries 8@10c, blackber- 
ries 10@12c, gooseberries 5@7c, watermelons 
20@30c each. New potatoes 2@3.50 p bbl, 
cabbage 1.50@2 p cra, tomatoes 1@1.50 p 
earrier, egg plant 1.50@2 p bx, string beans 
5b0@75c p bskt, squash 50@75c, cucumbers 
1@1.50. Bran 20.50@21.50 p ton, timothy hay 
10@16, rye straw 9@15.50, No 2 Pa red wheat 
84@84%4c p bu, corn 654%,@66c, No 2 white 
clipped oats 52@52%éc. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 82c p bu, corn 64%4c, oats 45c, rye 58c, 
timothy hay $9@13.25 p ton, clover mixed 9 
@10.25, rye straw 5.50@6, bran 18@18.25, mid- 
Glings 19@20. Eggs 14c p doz, live chickens 
16@20c_ p lb, fowls 10%c, roosters 5%c, tur- 
keys 8c, ducks 8c, do spring 15c. Cherries 
6@6.50 p stand, gooseberries 4@4.50, pine- 
apples 3@3.35 p cra,« watermelons 25 p 100, 
huckleberries 3@3.25 p cra, oranges 3@3.25 p 
bx. Potatoes 90@95c p bu, tomatoes 1@1.10 
rf cra, cabbage 1@1.10, cucumbers 30@35c p 
doz. Live steers 5.35@6.60 p 100 lbs, butcher 
gtock 3.50@6.40, veal calves 3@6.50, hogs 6.20 
@7.35, sheep 4@4.40, spring lambs 6.25@7.10. 

At Columbus, live. steers $6.25@7.50 p 100 
lbs, veal calves 6.50@7, hogs 7@7.50, sheep 
4.25@4.60, spring lambs 7@8. Corn 70c p 
bu, oats 48c, bran 20 p ton, shorts 19, mid- 
dlings 21, screenings 18, hay 9@10.50. Eggs 
15c p doz, live fowls 9c p ib, turkeys 8c, 
ducks 10c. Potatoes 75@77c p bu, turnips 
40c, beans 1.55@1.60, strawberries 8@9c p qt, 
cherries 644@7c. 

At Cleveland, eggs 17c p doz, live chick- 
ens 11@11%c p lb, broilers 20@23c, pigeons 
$1.25 p doz, squabs 1.75@2. Strawberries 2.25 
@2.50 p 32-qt cra, cherries 3@3.50 p bu, rasp- 
berries 3.75@4, blueberries 5@5.50. Potatoes 
1.15@1.25 p bu, string beans 75c@1.25 p ham- 
per, green peas 75c@1, watermelons 30@40 
p 100, cantaloupes 2.75@8 p cra, cabbage 1.75 
@2. Corn 67c p bu, No 2 white 4914c, mid- 
dlings 18@21, bran 17@18, timothy hay 10 
@13, clover mixed 8@10. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, live steers 
$5@6.90 p 100 Ibs, butcher stock 5@6.50, bulls 
3@5, hogs 5.50@7.50, sheep 1.50@4.75, spring 
lambs 5.50@7.50. Eggs 154%4@16%c p doz, live 
fowls 13@14c p lb, chickens 15@24c, ducks 
9@10c. Wheat 77%c p bu, corn 66%c, oats 
48@48l4c, rye 6lc, timothy hay 12@15 p ton, 
clover mixed 11@13, bran 22@28, middlings 
20@22. Cabbage 2@2.25 p cra, cucumbers 1 
@1.50 p bskt, tomatoes 1.25@2.25 p carrier, 
asparagus 1@1.50 p doz bchs, peas 50c@1 p 
bbl, lettuce 30@35c p bskt, strawberries 8@ 
12c p qt, blackberries 10@12c, cherries 3@ 
8.50 p bx, new potatoes 2.25@3.50 p bbl. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


A somewhat easier feeling is noted in 
leading butter markets and prices show 
a slight decline. At Chicago, trade has 
been fairly active at recent reduction, but 
receipts hold up well and stecks have not 
cleared up as closely as during preceding 
weeks. Dealers discriminate carefully as 
regards quality, and grades that formerly 
went as extras are often placed as firsts, 
thus increasing the proportion of under- 
grades, which in some instances are Tre- 
ported burdensome. At seaboard markets 
receipts have been considerably lighter 
than for same time a year ago, but export 
trade has practically amounted to nothing, 
thus leaving about the usual supply for 
home consumption. Speculators show a 
tendency to hold off, looking for lower 





prices. 
steady. 
Exports of butter during 11 months end- 
ing May 30 were 14,700,048 lbs, av value 17.9c 
p lb, against 20,318,348 for corresponding 
period one year ago, av value 17.2c; total 
exports during May were only 255,625 Ibs, 
av value 18.8c; May, ’01, 1,567,941 lbs, or six 
times as many as during month just closed, 
av value 16.5c. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


Situation is generally considered 


New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......214%@22 c 22 @22%c 21 @21%e 
1901 ......19%@19%c 20 @20%c 18%@18%c 
1900 ......184%@19 ec 19 @i9%e 18 @i8léc 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
20@22c p lb, prints 21@238c, dairy 18@20c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 23@24c, prints 24@25c, 
dairy 21@22¢ At Rochester, extra Elgin 
23c, state emy 22c. 

At New York, feeling generally steady. 
Extra cmy 21\%c p 1b, firsts 204%2@21c, sec- 
onds 19144@20c, fancy state dairy 20%@2iIc, 
firsts 1914@20c, western imt cmy 171%@20c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy 22c p Ib, 
firsts 20%@21\4c, ladle 17@19e. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra 231c p lb, 
firsts 21@22c, seconds 19@20c, dairy 164%c.— 
At Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 23c, dairy 
16c.—At Cleveland, cmy extra 22%4@23c, 
firsts 201%4@2ic, seconds 16%@li7c, dairy 16 
@19c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 
emy 23@24c p lb, firsts 22@23c, extra gath- 
ered 22@28c, firsts 21@22c, imt cmy 19@2ic, 
ladle 17@19c. 

At Chicago, trade fairly active at slight 
decline. Extra cmy 21@21\éc p Ib, firsts 19% 
@20c, seconds 18@19c, choice dairy 19@19%%c, 
firsts 1844c, ladles 18%c. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and gener- 
ally well handled. Vt and N H cmy extra 
22%c p Ib, N Y 22c, western 22@22%4c, Vt 
dairy extra 21@21%c, N Y 2ic, firsts 20c, 
western imt cmy 19@20c, ladle 18@19c. 

The Cheese Market. 

Prices declined slightly on all 
grades of cheese at large trade cen- 
ters, but a partial recovery soon followed. 
Weather conditions have been more favor- 
able and quality of arrivals good. teceipts 
have been well cared for in most cases, in 
New York, however, some accumulation of 
small size colored is reported. Exporters 
have shown about their usual interest, tak- 
ing what colored was offered at around 9%c 
p lb. Buying for storage purposes has not 
commenced to any extent as yet, but usu- 
ally sets in about this time. Outlook firm. 

During 11 months ended May 30, ’02, ex- 
ports of cheese were 22,871,375 lbs, av value 
9.9c p lb, same period: one year ago 33,572,- 
497 Ibs, av value 10c; exports for May, ’02, 
were 1,709,953 lbs, av value 10.7c; May, “01, 
3,835,829 Ibs, av value 9.1c. 

yo York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
10% @i1lt%c p Ib.—At Albany, cheddars 9%@ 
10i4c, fiats 9@10c.—At Rochester, choice 
large 11@12c, twins 11%@12c. 

At New York, a healthy feeling noted. 
Choice new, small sizes 9%@10%c p Ib, do 
large 9%@10c, light skims 8@8%c, full 2% 
@3c 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 
Y, small sizes 10%c p Ib, fair 10@10%c, part 
skims 8@9c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 10%@lic p lb, 
twins 12c, Young America 13c, N Y cheddars 
11%c, limburger 10%c.—At Columbus, ched- 
dars 12%c, flats 12c, limburger 15c—At 
Cleveland, choice N Y 11%@12c, state 9%@ 
lic, limburger 13@13%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y 
cheddars 10%@10%c p Ib, flats 11%@11%c, 
picnic 10%@l1l1c, 

At Chicago, prices %@%c p Ib higher 
under good demand and moderate receipts. 
Choice twins 10@10%c p Ib, daisies 104%@ 
10%c, Young Americas 10144@10%c, Swiss 13% 
@1l4c, limburger 8c, brick 9@9%c 

At Boston, receipts moderate and trade 
fairly active. Extra N Y twins 1042@10%c 
p lb, firsts 9146@10c, extra Vt twins 10%@ 
10% c, firsts 914@10c, seconds 8@9c. 








Good Records for Ayrshires. 





A home butter test was conducted last 
year by the Ayrshire breeders’ association. 
There were seven herds tested for a full 
year under the direction of the various 
experiment stations, making about 70 cows 
in all.. Two of these cows gave over 500 
pounds butter, eight gave over 400. 40 gave 
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over 300. One cow gave over 10,000 pounds 
milk, seven gave over 9000, 20 gave over 
8000, 38 gave over 7000, and 62 gave over 
6000 pounds milk. 

Five cows owned by E. J. MPietcher of 
New Hampshire won the first prize, giving 
43,020 pounds milk and 2050 pounds butter; 
George H. Yeaton of New Hampshire won 
second, with 42,417 pounds milk and 1936 
pounds butter; and W. V. Probasco of New 
Jersey won third herd prize with 38,326 
pounds milk and 1834 pounds butter. For 
single cow- prizes, L. S. Drew of Vermont 
won first prize with Miss Ollie, giving 514 
pounds butter; E. J. Pletcher second with 
Durwood, giving 506 pounds, and C. M. 
Winslow & Son of Vermont third with 
Acelista, giving 421 pounds, 


Well-Known Horticulturist Dies. 


Prof E. 8S. Goff of the Wisconsin college 
of agriculture died at Madison hospital 
June 6. He was one of the most eminent 
horticulturists of the country and was 
especially well known throughout the north- 
west for many years, being a member of 
the Wisconsin state horticultural society. 
Prof Goff filled a peculiar place in the 
faculty and influences on the life of the 
students of the state university. He has 
been a member of the faculty for 13 years, 
during which time the students in plant 
culture increased from 9 to 300 in the short 
course. One was impressed in seeing him 
address a convention of fruit growers or 
others interested in his line. It made no 
difference how much they knew, how wide 
their experience, how extensive their or- 
chards and fruit farms, they listened defer- 
entially to what he said. His knowledge 
was exact and full. 








A big co-operative creamery has been 
organized at Des Moines, la, with a capi- 
tal of $400,000. 


Save $10.--Per Cow 


EVERY YEAR OF USE. 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
Prices $50.- to $800.- 
“Alpha” and “Baby” styles. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. - 


RANDOLPH & CANAL ST6., 74 CORTLANDT STREET 
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[In Three Parts—IlI.] 


A Metropolitan Maid. 


By Zoe Anderson Norris. 


810 


The picture smiled at me in a peculiar 
way through the square of mosquito net- 
ting with which the frame was covered. 

“He is a fine lad,” she murmured; “he 
takes good care of father and me, he and 
the girls.”’ 

She showed me also the pictures of the 
girls, charming faces gleaming through 
more squares of mosquito netting,—noble 
girls, one of whom worked so bravely of 
evenings when by rights she should have 
been out a-pleasuring. 

I was not allowed to look too-long. Be- 
fore I had quite made out their features 
she piloted me back to the realm of the 
kitchen, where, spreading open the lower 
doors to the press, the upper half of which 
I had cleaned, she revealed to my conster- 
nation three large shelves formidably 
packed from floor to ceiling with pots and 
pans and skillets and ‘kettles of every pos- 
sible size, shape and: description, the 
roaches scattering helter-skelter from be- 
neath. 

“Clean that,’’ she ordered. 

I stood off and gazed at it in dismay for 
the fraction of a second. Then I fell on 
my knees and commenced to haul out the 
pots and pans, she standing back of me as 
before, watching me. 

“T’ve been without a servant a month,” 
she ruminated. And no wonder, thought I. 

“T used to have so many servants, too. 
I used to own slaves.” 

I might have known it. She had not yet 
recovered from the habit. I could fancy a 
whip in her hands as she stood over me 
where I knelt on the floor, delving among 
the kettles and the pans. 

“It is good to have the responsibility 
‘taken off your shoulders,’”’ she resumed, 
“to know you've got somebody to depend 

Can you cook?” 

““Yes’m. 

“Then tell me what to have for dinner,” 
she implored. ‘I’m so tired of thinking for 
myself. You don’t know how tired.”’ 

“A baked chicken,” I suggested. 

“The last time I used the oven,” she re- 
flected, “it blew up and came near burning 
me to death. I’m afraid to use it.. What do 
you think of pork chops? How do you cook 
them ?”’ 

“I fry them,” I responded. 

She stabbed me with the searchlight of 
her regard. McKane said when I told him 
about it, it was an awful mistake. I 
should have said, broil them. 

“Well, never mind,” she decided. ‘‘Here 
is some stale’ bread. You can make a bread 
pudding and bake it.”’ 

Kneeling up, I regarded her dazedly. In 
the oven that had blown up and come near 
burning her to death! Not if I knew my- 
self. I sank back with a groan. And yet, 
what did it matter about me? I was only 
a maid of all work. 

“Come and let me show you your room,” 
she added complacently, evidently unaware 
of the commotion she had aroused. “Then 
I’ll take a little nap while you finish your 
work.” 

Rising, I tagged at her heels into the lit- 
tle room. Little! It was an _ elongated 
closet merely. Five feet by ten; not larger 
than that, if as large. 

“T put everything I don’t want anywhere 
else in here,’’ she remarked casually, and 
it looked it. My heart sank to my shoes 
at the sight. Piled on the cot were disrep- 
utable comforts and a yellow spread. At 
the head of it stood the washboard, flanked 
by rolls of. carpet moldy and moth eaten, 
while underneath was the refuse of the flat, 
wash pans, dust cloths, old towels and 
broken chairs, bundled pell-mell in a rank 
and disheartening heap. 

On the walls were shelves littered with 
last year’s newspapers and old clothing, 
from the hooks depended rag bags, and in 
the corner stood the ironing board, the 
broom and the boiler. An unwashed wif- 
dow opened on a dingy court and high 
against it was propped a feather duster 
some.seven feet tall. 

The girl’s room! 

“When you have finished your presses,” 
she told me, “you can clean this up to suit 
yourself.” 

Back in the kitchen she once more stood 
over me as I groveled on the floor. 

“It is good to have you here,” she recom- 
menced. I should like to have asked, ‘““Then 
why are you trying to kill me with over- 
work?” but concluded not. “I shall have 
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a fine nap, knowing everything will be 
ship-shape when I get up again. You see 
this kitchen,’’ with.a. sweep of benevolent 
hands; “‘it is yours.’’.So saying, she waddled 
on down the.dark hall to her nap. 

I sat back a moment, looking at the 
kitchen. It was a gracious gift but I didn't 
want it. What I wanted was a nap, too, 
and instead, I must work!. 

When I had toiled until my arms moved 
rustily on their hinges, I sat flat on the 
floor before the yawning chasm of _ the 
shelves, sympathizing with the lazy little 
pickaninnies back home who pretend to 
work while they play, poking at a pan now 
and again that it might jingle through my 
mistress’s drowsiness and thus delight her 
dreaming soul with the thought that her 
kitchen was being beautifully cleaned. 

By and: by, when I was sure she was 
sound asleep, I got up, shut the doors on 
the awful jumble of long handled things, 
straightened out that kitchen of mine, 
pulled down the blinds to hide the gape of 
the windowpanes, swept the trash from the 
middle of the floor into a flattened out 
newspaper in lieu of a dustpan, after which 
I retired to the dining room and sat in a 
big chair by the window, where I rested 
my head on the sill, and from sheer exhaus- 
tion fell asleep. 

Later I was wakened by stealthy foot- 
steps. Rousing, I found her gazing on me 
in an astonished way and reéollected. Sleep- 
ing in the sacred precincts of the dining 
room, I was usurping rights. 

“Oh!” she cried with a steely intonation 
calculated to kill, ‘““You were up late last 
night, were you?” 

It was true. McKane and I had dined on 
a roof garden. We had stayed for the 
music. It must have been near one when 
we got home. Conscious guilt therefore 
oozed from the pores of my countenance 
as I got up in her awesome presence and 
stood. 

She stalked ahead of me into the kitchen. 
“And the bread pudding,’ she stormed. “It 
isn’t made!” 

I had forgotten all about it, to tell the 
truth; and if I hadn’t, I wouldn’t have 
made it. -I was as much afraid of the 
stove blowing up and burning me down 
as she was. 

Hitherto she had said nothing whatever 
of references. Now she took an unexpected 
stand. She must have them. Whom had I 
worked for? Her daughters were most 
particular about their help. They must 
know; so she brought me a pencil and 
paper upon which to write my references 
down. 

It was a critical moment, but I remem- 
bered McKane. He had volunteered. I gave 
his name and address. 

“You can go home now,” she finished be- 
nignly, ‘and come back early in the morn- 
ing. About six will do. If we are suited 
with your reference then, you can stay a 
year.” 

Thanking her, passing the little room with 
the tall feather duster, and blessing my 
good Providence that I had been spared the 
sleeping there, I sped out and along the 
sunny street, gay with its striped awnings 
as the avenues of some oriental city, and 
made my way home, where McKane de- 
clared I had lost my job, and she was per- 
fectly right in discharging a girl who kept 
such hours she was obliged to take cat naps 
in the afternoon to make up. 

“After washing 17 shelves and chasing a 
million cockroaches,” I remonstrated. 

“No matter about the cockroaches and 
shelves,” said he. “What you’ve got to 
understand is that a servant girl has got 
no business needing sleep.’’ 

I had left orders to be waked at five the 
next morning, but I waked myself. Aching 
with fatigue throughout the night, only a 
fitful sleep -had been possible. 

My clothing lay where I had put it, 
ready to be thrown on. I got into it hastily, 
ran down the steps and found myself in 
the street, hurrying along with other labor- 
ers to my work; with sleepy-eyed laun- 
dresses laden with bundles; with women 
who worked out by the day; with messen- 
ger boys and men who ran wildly for the 
ear, their lunches protruding from bulky 
pockets, frantic for fear they might get 
there late and lose their job. 

So perturbed was I with the distressing 
haste of these pitiful people, that I allowed 
the car to pass down by the park, and it 
was only the sudden soft and beautiful 
green of its foliage that brought me to 
myself. 

Alighting, I walked back by it and along 
an avenue whose awnings shone now with 
colors subdued by the light of the little 
past dawn, watching the janitors sweeping 


off steps and rubbing door knobs, the news- 
paper women half asleep behind their infant 
booths, and 12-years-old nurse girls lagging 
lazily along to their day’s work. 

Arrived at the flat, I rang the bell. Af- 
ter a time the uncombed head ‘and biink- 
ing eyes of a pretty young girl appeared at 
the opening. She let me smilingly in. 

“You didn’t think I would come, did you? 

I asked. 

“Well, no,” she 
What’s your name? Jane. Then, Jane, go 
right back in the kitchen and-light the 
stove. I'll be there in a little while to tell 
you what to do.” 

I lighted the stove without serious acci- 
dent, filled the coffee pot and set it over, 
By that time the girl, Mabel, was her name 
(Miss Mabel, the mother told me to call 
her), returned and coached me in the most 
affable way in the getting of the breakfast. 
I had the fried bread in the pan in no time, 
and was approaching the finish in an ad- 
mirable manner, when the older girl, Julia, 
came out. 

“Good morning,” 
your name?” 

“Jane,” I answered, 

She made a curious 
Eyre?” she queried. 

“No, Jane Higgins.”’ 

“Well, Jane, I wish you would put an iron 
on and press my skirt while you are getting 
breakfast. I want to wear it to my work.” 

How I was to keep the coffee from boiling 
over, the cakes from burning to a crisp, 
put the preserves on the table, throw the 
bread ticket down the dumb waiter and 
iron the skirt all at one and the same pe- 
riod of time, was the question; but I man- 
aged it. 


>" 


nodded; “we didn’t. 


she beamed. ‘“What’s 


smile. 
“Jane 


returning her 
grimace. 


[To Be Concluded.] 


“Soldier Boy’ Guest—We had just 
hus- 
was 


Our 
moved out on our farm, and as my 
band had previously been a soldier, I 
so accustomed to life in a military post, 
where the boom of the cannon and the mu- 
sic of the band were quite familiar sounds, 
that the farm seemed a dull and dreary 
place. You can imagine with what eager 
anticipation we all awaited a first visit 
from Frank, one of our soldier boys, who 
belonged to my husband’s troop. The chil- 
dren had been out watching for him all 
the morning, and when finally a buggy ap- 
proached with an occupant dressed in a 
blue uniform, they ran to climb in and es- 
cort him up to the house. Almost before 
we had time to exchange @ word, they were 
actually tumbling him out into the yard to 
see the chickens, and then down through 
the orchard to get peaches and plums, 
which he declared were the best he ever 
tasted. I had dinner ready when they re- 
turned, and had.managed to find enough 
eggs to bake for Frank his favorite cake— 
chocolate. As such delicacies are denied 
the soldiers in their regular fare, he said 
he guessed he’d carry home what was left. 
After dinner they went fishing, and al- 
though they met with proverbial fisher- 
man’s luck, Frank said he’d had the time 
of his life. As we drove to the station with 
him he declared that the country was a 
“boss place” in which to _ live.—[Bessie 
Farmer, Virginia. 


My Guest of Last Summer gave me more 


pleasure than any previous one, because 
she always enjoyed everything about the 
farm so much, even the little chicks and 
turkeys. She was a teacher from Chicago 
who had never been in the country very 
much, and it was great fun to see her as- 
tonishment at everything, for even the wild 
flowers were new to her. We live a mile 
from the river, so one day we drove down 
to take a bath, and while in the water en- 
joying ourselves, a huge storm burst over 
our heads. We didn’t mind the rain while 
in the water, but when we were ready to 
dress it was very different, for in my Aurry 
I had left our clothes on the bank in the 
sun, so that now they were soaked through. 
What I enjoyed most about my friend was 
that she was such a fine reader, and would 
often sit and read to me for hours, while 
I worked.—{Mrs B. E., Pennsylvania. ~ 


Mrs Eugene Field once asked her hus- 
band to watch some pies for her a minute. 
On returning, she was surprised to find the 
oven door wide open, and the meringue 
flat. “‘They’re ruined!” she exclaimed in 
dismay. ‘“‘Why didn’t you keep the door 
shut?” “Keep the door shut!” Mr Field 
repeated in very genuine amazement. 
“Why, you told me to watch them every 
instant; and I’d like to know how I could 
do that with the oven door shut.” 











Some Funny Desk Babies. 


WALDO, 





Ever since the middle of the winter three 
wild cherry twigs have projected from a 
drawer in my desk. From each has hung 
pendant what at first glance has tuvariably 
been taken for a dry, brown, half-rolled 
leaf. Again and again I have been asked 
why I have kept those worthless sticks. 
And always I have smiled and have ex- 
plained that those seemingly withered 
leaves were in reality the snuggest and 
most comfortable of silk lined cradles 
wherein my ‘‘desk babies’’ have been sleep- 
ing these many months. 

I have called them my “desk babies” 
because the cradles have so long swung 
just above my paper as I have written, and 
because I knew that the desk would be their 
nursery when first they ventured into the 
world of sunlight. Now they are out,— 
such pretty babies that all the scoffers have 
come to admire and to marvel. 

Last night when I closed the desk the 
cradles hung as lifeless as they had hung 
all the spring. But this morning when the 
top was thrown back, lo! one cradle hung 
empty, but clinging to it, on the outside, 
was the baby it had so long protected. Then 
I knew what I had long suspected, that its 
name was. Promethea, and that it was a 
member of the great moth tribe. 

All the morning it has clung to its cradle. 
At first the four beautiful wings were 
limp and lifeless, but gradually they have 
stiffened up, and one by one the wrinkles 
have disappeared. With manifest effort 
they are spread in the warmth of the sun- 
shine, but with each spreading comes in- 
crease of strength. The wings are of red- 
dish browns, edged with yellowish white, 
lighter browns touched with carmine, and 
on the outer edge a broad band of straw 
color, blotched, on the lower wings, with 
irregular spots of carmine, while on each 
of the upper wings is an eye of rich black 
with a white edging on one side. 

Presently, in the full vigor of its. brief 
life, Promethea will depart through the 
open window, leaving only the empty cradle 
to remind me of the first of my “desk 
babies.”’ But that cradle is in itself won- 
derful, a house of silk, so artfully contrived, 
so firmly constructed, so securely anchored, 
that not all the lashings of stormy winds 
nor all the crushing strength of the frost 
king could loosen it or penetrate to its 
warm interior, where the sleeper lay. 


In the Wooden Horse—Cousin Sadie 
comes from the city every summer to spend 
her. vacation at grandpa’s house, which is 
only a few rods from ours, and she spénds 
most of her time playing with brother, sis- 
ter and me. Sometimes we hitch our large 
dog to our little express wagon, and one of 
us has a ride while another drives. We 
take turns riding and driving. Occasion- 
ally we have some work to do, and Sadie is 
quite as ready to lend a hand at that as 
she is to play. Last summer we took two 
wooden horses about five feet high, which 
the carpenters had used for a scaffold, put 
some boards across them for a top, and 
tacked some tobacco bed canvas on for 
sides. It made a cozy little tent, and in it 
we put a small table and a few choirs. 
Here we ate our birthday suppers, three 
of which occurred during vacation, and all 
agreed that the food tasted much better 
there than it would if we had eaten it in 
the house.—[Stanley, Wisconsin. 








“Sister Was Brave’—Some of the Ta- 


blers have told of their good times, so now 
I think we would enjoy reading about some 
of the worst times. Mine happened in the 
early fall when sister and EF went to gather 
“scealybarks,’”’ or walnuts, which had just 
begun to fall. When we reached the place, 
there were only a few on the ground, so 
I said to sister, “‘I will climb the tree, and 
mamma will never be the wiser.” She 
agreed not to tell, and I proceeded to climb, 
but as it was a large tree I would get no 
more than four feet*from the ground, when 
I would slide down again. Finally sister 
came to my aid, and after desperate strug- 
les, I ‘reached the first limb. Then I told 
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A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr A S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, Ct 
(the clothier), says if any sufferer from kid- 
ney or bladder disease will write him he 
will tell them what he used. He has noth- 
ing to sell or give, only directs you to a 
rg home cure that does the work.-~ 

v. 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


sister to go out farther and pick up any 
nuts she could find, while I wouid knock 
the scalybarks to the ground. She had 
no sooner gone, and I was about 10 feet 
from the ground, when I saw climbing to- 
ward me a blue streaked lizard. I was ter- 
ribly frightened and began ascending far- 
ther up, but*the faster I went, the faster 
it would come after me. Trembling in ev- 
ery limb, I called to sister just as soon as 
I had recovered my senses enough to know 
what to do, and it seemed hours before she 
came to me, though she said she came at 
ence. ‘“There’s a lizard scorpion after me,’’ 
I yelled from the top of the tree. ‘Kill it,” 
she said, but that gave me a worse scare 
than ever. Then das I saw the lizard com- 
ing higher, I called down that I was go- 
ing to jump, but sister, knowing that I 
would be injured if I did, told me to “hold 
tight,” and she would climb up and kill it. 
She was about three feet from the lizard 
when she struck it with a stick and killed 
it. I never felt more relieved than I did 
then, and I never felt worse than I did the 
moment before. Sister was brave, wasn’t 
she?—[Irish Belle, North Carolina. 





THs IS ‘‘GOLDEN STATE,”’ 


An enterprising member of Letter Circle 
No 20. 





A Sad Trip—My grandpa takes this pa- 
per and I like to read the young people’s 
page. Last June my father was taken ill 
and all the doctors advised him to go to 
Colorado, so he went, and the following No- 
vember we had an auction, after which 
mamma and I started for there too. Father 
kept growing worse after we got there, and 
in January he died. Mamma and I stayed 
in Colorado for a while, intending to come 
home soon, but during the first of May, 
mamma was taken sick one morning and 
died in the afternoon of the same day, so 
a few days afterward I started back to 
New York alone. I had a very pleasant 
time while in Colorado, and saw the Rocky 
mountains and the La Platta, Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers while on my way there. 
I have two brothers, one 21 and the other 
18, and I am 13.—[Irene M. Greer, New 
York. 





Mamma (reprovingly, on Sunday): You 
told me you were going to play church. 

Little Dick: Yes’m. 

Mamma: Then I’d like to know what all 
this loud language is about. P 

Little Dick: Oh, that’s Dot and me; we’re 
the choir. 





Mrs Snooper: I wonder if it is true, as 
Dr Jacob says, that the baby of to-day has 
a better chance of life than the baby of 
50 years ago? 

Snooper: Certainly it is. The baby of 
50 years ago is half a century old now. 





Doctor: You should not drink unfiltered 
water, which swarms with animal organ- 
isms. You should have it boiled; that will 
kill them. 

Patient: Well, doctor, I think I’d rather 
be an aquarium than a cemetery. 





Prospective Editor: I am going to call 
my new paper “The Blood.” 

Other Fellow: Why? 

Prospective Editor: So it will start right 
off with a good circulation. 
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$50.00 
SEWING MACHINES 





“Agriculturist” Sewing Machine No. 5. Freight Prepaid, 
and a year’s subscription to this journal, for $19.00, 


To Our Readers at From 


$16.22 to $19, 


All readers of this journai can secure 
through us the finest grades of sewing 
machines at. very reasonable prices, ranging 
from $16.50, freight prepaid, to $129.00, 
freight prepaid. All our machines are war- 
ranted for five years. 


What Others Say. 


Following are a few of a very large num- 
ber of testimonials from those who have 
purchased sewing machines from us. We 
have not yet received a single unfavorable 
statement from anyone who has purchased 
one of our sewing machines. 


Is ALL RIGHT.—“ We are very well pleased with 
the sewing machine secured frem you. As far as we have 
ne it, it is all right.”"—G. W. BUFFINGTON, Mills Co., 

owa. 

EQUALS A $45 MACHINE.—“ The dron head 
AGRICULTURIST sewing machine came all right. We 
have given it a thorough trial and find it very satisfactory. 
It is as good a machineas ageuts sell for $45.00.” —HALSEY 
SMITH, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 

USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL,—“I am _ very 
much pleased with the drop top AGRICULTURIST sewing 
machine. It is perfectly satisfactory in every respect. 
The feed, attachments, etc., etc., are working nicely. I 
have found it to be light running, and with the top dropped 
and the leaf folded it is a very ornamental as well as use- 
ful piece of furniture. I shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending it toany of my friends who want a machine.”— 
ADELIA 8S. BULLMAN, Union Co., N. J. 

JUST AS GUARANTEED.—“Your sewing machine 
has proved ali that you guaranteed it to be in so far as I 
have used it. [I like it very much.”—HENRY BLOOM- 
FIELD, Ontario Co., N. Y. 

SAVING OF $20.00.—" We are highly pleased with 
the AGRICULTURIST machine which we purchased of 
you. After two months’ trial we are satisfied that it is the 
oqans of, if not superior to, machines that agents have 
tried to sell us at $40 to $50, a saving to us of $20 at least.” 
—CHAS. BUTTRICK, Kent to., Mich. 

UP TO DATE,.—“I received the AGRICULTURIST 
sewing machine last June, and find it in every M+ up to 
date. It is easy, light running and noiseless, and I would 
recommend it to anyone.”—Mks. B. H. DILLINGHAM, 
Grant Co., Okla. 

GOOD AS HIGH-PRICED MACHINES.—“ The 
sewing machine gives good satisfaction. It does as good 
werk as any of the high-priced machines.”—W. B. 
PRESLEY, Loudon Co., Tenn. 


All interested should write us for our free 


booklet giving full particulars. 
Address orders to either of our offices below; but to 
avoid delay, send to the one nearest yon. 
NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, [Marquette Building. ; 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
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[20] MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Homemade Wines 
MRS MARY B, LEE, 


Homemade wines are economical and 
delicious. and each possesses some medic- 
inal qualities. The recipe for rhubarb wine 
was given me by one of our state officials, 
and it never fails. 

Rhubarb Wine: Pull rhubarb, wash, but 
do not peel, cut in small pieces (one-half 
inch long, even shorter if you desire, as 
the more surface exposed the more juice 
will be extracted). To every 5 lbs rhubarb 
add one gallon of water. Let stand five 
days, stirring several times each day. The 
stirring is important. Press out the 
liquor lightly. To every gallon, add 4 Ibs 
granulated sugar, I lemon sliced, and a 
penny’s worth of isinglass. Stir thorough- 
ly. Fill jars, kegs or receptacle used, level 
full, and stand in a warm place to ferment. 
It will take from three to five days to 
finish fermentation. As the scum floats 
off, fill jar from another kept for the pur- 
pose. This latter jar should be skimmed 
several times each day to take off seum, 
which of course cannot run off, as the 
receptacle is not full. It will look clear 
when fermentation ceases. Then seal or 
plug tightly, and let stand six months. 
Then drain off the clear wine from the 
dregs, bottle, cork and seal. A white, spark- 
ling wine. 

Blackberry Wine: Take plump berries, 
put in jar and barely cover with cold water. 
Wash well with wooden mashes. Let stand 
one day. Strain through jelly bag. To each 
gallon of juice, add 3 lbs brown or granu- 
lated sugar for rather tart wine, and 4 
lbs for a pleasant sweet. Fill jars level 
full, as in preceding recipe, and let stand 
three days, and longer if fermentation has 
not ceased. The third day several sheets 
of brown paper might be added. When fer- 
mentation has entirely ceased, fill jars full, 
seal. In February or March, drain wine 
from dregs, bottle and seal. 

Raspberry currant and elderberry wines 
may be made the same way. With straw- 
berries, only a pint of water should be add- 
ed to each gallon of berries if you want a 
rich wine. If you desire a heavy, rich 
wine, use less water in each of the above. 

Grape Wine: Mrs Wing had such splen- 
did wine that I begged the following recipe 
from her. Wash, dry and pick grapes from 
the stem. Place in layers in vessel to fer- 
ment. Let stand a week, or as long as 

Tapes rise to surface, and keep working. 

hen strain. To a quart of juice add a 
small pint of sugar. Put in jars as direct- 
ed above, to ferment. Skim daily as long 
as scum rises. When fermentation ceases, 
pour in jars or jugs and seal. Let stand 
six months and drain (or rack off, as it is 
called). Bottle and seal. 

General directions: Everything in wine 
making sheuld be scrupulously clean. The 
fruit put in sweet jars; the juice, also, put 
in sweet jars. All wines should be skimmed. 
Do not entirely depend on scum floating 
off. As long as scum rises, wine is fer- 
menting. Just as soon as scum ceases to 
rise, seal. Keep close watch of wine for 
several days, if you are not an expert, to 
see that it has not been sealed too soon. If 
it shows sign of opening, clean outside of 
vessel thoroughly and open it in a large 
dish (an enameled dishpan is good). Other- 
wise you might lose a good deal. If left 
too long before sealing, wine is apt to be 
vinegary, or if the fermentation is not per- 
fect, the refuse remaining causes the wine 
to be strong. Wine making is not difficult, 
but it requires scrupulous neatness, and 
attention to minute details. The wine should 
be kept in a very warm place, while fer- 
menting. 

Sour Red Cherry Wine—Take about a 
3-qt basin of pitted cherries, put through 
wine press or mash until juice is extracted, 
then pour cold water over the pulp, in order 
to get out all the remaining juice,—enough 
water to make about a gallon after it has 
been added to the first juice. Strain, add 
3 Ibs granulated sugar, stir well and set 
away to work. Skim until it has ceased 
working, when bottle at once. : Very nice. 
{Mrs Alice FE. Guerin. 


Dandelion Wine—Take 1 qt full-blown 
dandelion blossoms, pour over them a gal- 
lon of boiling water, let stand all night, and 
in morning drain the water off and to it 
add 3 lbs sugar, 1 lemon sliced, 1 slice 
toasted bread, and 1 yeastcake. Let 
stand three weeks, not covered airtight. 
Stir occasionally, then strain it three or 





Don’t thee wed for money, friend; 
For money hath a sting; 

Don’t thee wed a pretty face; 
°*Tis but a foolish thing; 

Don’t thee wed for place nor fame; 


"Twill disappoint thy hope; 


But when thee marries, choose a girl 


Who uses Ivory Soap. 








four times. Let it get very cold and bottle a a s 

it in bottles not airtight. This makes about is as ng Machine 
a gallon of clear, pale wine. In using, di- 
lute two-thirds water, one of wine, or to Fe intretaee 
taste. This is most excellent, both as tonic “papcored 
and summer drink.—[A Constant Reader. 
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Pan I will send a home fn 


“Interested, but Not Meddling’—We freight ‘paid, to the first to 


2 te from each county in th 
southern women in the country don’t usu- U.S. I willsend two muehines, 
ally have boarders; however, I have had p- Bt kd a 
, o amon 
some, and the pleasantest one of all was sel my machines. You don’t have to act as agent 


a lady teacher from Tennessee. She was in order to get MACHINE FREE. No capital needed. 
Machine washes anything that can be washed by hand, 


with us six months, and was so sociable fried for 16 years. Send postal card to-day. 
and interested in our affairs, ough not 

at all meddling, that it was a neal to ees aki tw 

have her around. I was in poor health at . nele, Indiana. 
the time and had poor help also, but she 
gave quite a little assistance in many ways. x 

In the morning she would make the biscuits ; a EARNABIGYGLE 
and fix the toast and coffee, and in the distributing 1000 catalogs for us in your 


evening would dish out the dessert. After town. Agents can — money fast on 
our wonderful 1902 offers. 


tea she would help the children with their 

lessons, and then play and sing, which she (\p ) \ or Models, $9 to $i5 
did well. She was not a very lively person, 1900 & "OF Models, high grade, $7 to $l 
nor talked much, but she made us feel so | 508 Second-hand Wheels 
much that she was one of us that we could Wise allmakes and models, good as new, 
scarcely realize she was only a boarder.— 7; Se nat at cont oe 


[L. E. 8., South Carolina. we SHIP ON APPROVAL ana 
| , 710 DAYS A to anyone in U.S, 
or Canada without a cent in advance, 


An A AL C Marriage—The vice-presi- Bo. at once for net prices and spectat 
ents. pa equipment and 


dent of the American Agriculturist letter i]t ‘tinds. if regular prices. 7 
club, Miss Katherine Wheeler, and Mr Wal- : EA GO a 

ter A. Lovett, one of the secretaries, were MEA D OYOLE al iicaso. me ; 
marrieg™ on April 29, an event which causes 
considerable satisfaction to the members 
of the 205 letter circles which compose the 
club. 
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As it seems to be a “fad’’ among house- 


“AMERICA’S 
wives to publish the amount of bake stuffs 


consumed, I will send the following list of 

my year’s baking for a family a three. SUMMER 

ee a ge A gy a — patie 
oaves, pies , cakes 56, molasses cookies 

949, cane cookies 951, puddings 64, short- RESORTS” 

cakes six, dropcakes 70.—[Mrs A. F. N., 

New York. This is one of the most compiete pub- 
Fred: She isn’t the pretty girl she used Heations of its kind, and will assist 

to be. those who are wondering where they 
Arthur: Is that so? will go to spend their vacation this 
“Yes. Her father lost all his money spec- summer. 

ulating.”’ It contains a valuable map, in addi- 

tion to much interesting information 

_ Joakley: Alston, the florist, has a big regarding resorts on or reached by the 

inquisitive plant on exhibition. 


Coakley: What’s an “inquisitive plant’? New York Central Lines 


Joakley: Rubber! 
A capy will be sent free, postpaid, to any 
_— 


Teacher of Spelling: William, define the ay ame se Soe. mt stamp, by 
"AT rr > ” s or Danie ne ‘assenger Agen 
word devout and use it in a sentence. New Tork Central & Hudson River ine 


William: Devout means pure. We should Grand Central Station, New York. 
drink devout water. 




















What is the difference between a girl 
and a nightcap ?——One is born to wed and 
the other is worn to bed. See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 




















Inviting a Friend to Health. 


MRS H. C. 





Fannie and I were always the _ closest 
friends, were always together in school, 
lived in the same town and were gradu- 
ated the same June, but as often happens, 
events transpired to separate us, and the 
year following my marriage she removed 
to Denver to a brother who had gone there 
the year before. 

She knew my John very well and couid 
think of us in our little country home with 
loving remembrance. For a long time our 
létters passed and repassed very often, then 
came to me the cares of motherhood, which, 
added to the household duties on a farm, 
gave me small leisure, and so gradually 
the letters grew less and less. 

In the meantime Fannie, who was never 
robust, was obliged to pass through long 
weeks of suffering, and the last illness, a 
fever, had left her lame, which she feared 
Was a permanent affliction. As soon as I 
heard of this I wrote, urging her to come 
east and try the effect of a change of cli- 
mate. I was both surprised and delighted 
when the letter came telling me she was 
to start the next week, on May 30, and I 
could scarcely wait for the time to come. 
At last the day arrived, and John and I, 
with our two youngsters, aged three and 
five, drove to the station, two miles away, 
to meet her. 

Fannie was very weary with her journey, 
and witheher lameness and poor health 
seemed little like the dear girl who went 
away. After a few days, however, a change 
was perceptible, and from that time on her 
improvement was continuous. 

Our visit was such an enjoyment, espe- 
cially our confidential talks, when the ba- 
bies were snug in bed, and the drives 
around the country evenings when John 
was not too tired to accompany us. Wher- 
ever my work took me, there Fannie fol- 
lowed. The restful change was proving 
beneficial we could all see, and when in 
September she felt she must leave for home, 
her lameness was almost gone and her gen- 
eral health greatly improved. 





“A Wedding Social.” 


MRS K. C. H., KANSAS, 





Our wedding was in August, a rather 
prosaic time of year, but the wedding was 
not prosaic and perhaps some one would 
like to know how we managed it. 

The bride was “poor but proud,’ with 
many aristocratic friends. Something had 
to be devised that would meet the social 
requirements, and at the same time favor 
the bride, who had to manage the whole 
affair, with the assistance of loyal and 
loving friends. 

Having a small house and many friends, 
the first question was how to entertain a 
large number of guests. After much dis- 
cussion and numerous letters to the groom, 
it was decided that “it”? should take place 
on the lawn. 

The lawn was a handsome one in the full 
deep turf of late summer, the trees were 
small, allowing a full view. The hour was 
set at 8.30 pm. The lighting presented an- 
other problem. A relative in the employ of 
the railroad secured the loan of two “head 
lights,” and these, with numerous Chinese 
lanterns, made the lawn light as day. The 
disposal of the guests during the ceremony 
was the next consideration. Chairs were 
brought from a neighboring church and 
placed in a semi-circle facing the “altar.” 

The ceremony took place under a huge 
floral bell, made by loving hands from an 
old umbrella and other cast-off wire, and 
covered with flowers from our (and other 
folks’) garden. A strong iron rod was sunk 
in the yard and wrapped with flowers. 
From this standard the bell, “‘swung out.” 

The house was, of course, in perfect order, 
and the guests were received at the door 
and shown to dressing rooms. After they 
had put aside their wraps, they were shown 
to their places in the semi-circle. 

The tables were the object of the next 
real effort. “The tables” became “the 
table.” It was made partly of boards, was 
padded well and covered with the finest of 
linen. Covers were laid for 75. The garden 
yielding an abundance of sweet peas, these 
were chosen as the “table flower,’’ the del- 
icate pink and white ones being used. Three 
12-inch mirrors were robbed of their frames 
and laid, face up, on the table. These were 
bordered with delicate ferns and pea blos- 








FOR THE WHOLE. FAMILY 


soms. A tall graceful vase filled loosely 
with the pink and white peas was set on 
each mirror. Long-stemmed blossoms were 
laid about carelessly (?) on the fine dam- 
ask, and the effect was magical. I have 
seen mirrors used in this manner often, 
but never so effectively. The reason was, 
I think, that there was no set design, and 
delicacy rather than elaborate effects was 
desired. 

Four charming girls, loved pupils of the 
bride, were dressed in pretty white suits, 
with jaunty caps, and these dainty mai- 
dens served the guests under the direction 
of the woman who had things in charge. 
The menu was extremely simple. The 
woman above referred to baked the cakes 
in her own home, and attended the wed- 
ding to look after the serving. Ice cream 
was ordered from the confectioner, and 
fruit, apples, peaches and grapes completed 
the list. While this was far from the 
“wedding feast,” so highly praised by coun- 
try editors, it was dainty, saved a great 
deal of trouble ‘“‘before and after,” and I 
am sure none there missed the indigistible 
“good things” usually served. 

The wedding march was played from the 
vine-covered porch. Four girls in white 
led the procession. They carried a roll of 
white canvass,ewhich they unrolled as they 
marched. Then came the ‘flower children,” 
a boy and girl, charming mites in lovely 


white costumes, the work of their fond 
mammas, strewing roses and other choice 
flowers; next came the ministers. The 


woman, a life-long friend of the bride, per- 
formed theeceremony. She was dressed in 
an elegant. white costume. The man, a 
brother of the groom, “assisted” and was 
attired in “‘conventional black.’’ The bride 
in a beautiful but simple white gown, and 
the groom a full dress suit. 

After congratulations, refreshments were 
served. The bridal company occupied the 
center of the table. The bride cut the 
bride’s cake in good old-fashioned style. 
A talented soprano singer tut short a late 
summer concert tour to attend the wedding 
and she kindly favored the company with 
two solos, and some other choice music was 
given. 

This wedding took place on the 46th an- 
niversary of the bride’s parents’ wedding, 
and the invitations. were written and the 
guests were bidden to a “‘wedding social.” 
This incident added a charm to the occa- 
sion. 

_ ee 

A Circler’s Death—Harry W. Killen, a 
prominent letter circler and principal of 
schools at Sterling, Neb, died suddenly, 
about the middle of April, with what was 
supposed to be an attack of grip. His fu- 
neral, at Adams, Neb, on April 20, was 
largely attended. ‘The State Journal speaks 
highly of him for his ‘“‘ceaseless activity, 
ambition and scholarly renown,” adding 
that he was “affectionate, tender to a fault, 
and winsome in a way that led all who 
came in touch with him to respect, admire 
and love him.” The bereaved ones are his 
mother, two sisters and six brothers. 
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STEVENS 








Single Barrel Shot Gu 
i. 

















Every Farmer Should Have One 


Whe our new model was introduced 
last year it at once met with popular 
favor and to-day we produce more guns 
than any other manufacturer. We make 
several styles at prices ranging from 
$7.50 to $12. They are choke bored 
for Nrrro PowDER AND FuLLY GUARAN- 
TEED. We also make a large and varied 
line of High GRapE 


RIFLES and 
PISTOLS ... 


Ask your dealer for a STEVENS, accept no other 
make “just as a.” Send for acopy of our 
catalog. It’s full of interest to shooters. 


J, Stevens Arms and Tool Co., 


No. 220 BROADWAY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, fiASS, 




















$s Paid ty Be A SSCOTT. Cohen 4 


Summer Boarders, 


NE of the problems in keeping summer 
boarders is how to avoid waste in cater- 
ing, and at the same tim have every- 

wf plentiful and satisfactory. new 
00 


Left-Overs Made Palatable 


tells how to utilize all the surplus food, and@ 
how to prepare it so that it will be dainty 
and attractive. It may save you a lot of 
money, and it costs only $1.00 postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

















62 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building, | 
What is it that eats and eats and never NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
gets full? A threshing machine. 
a ee SS 
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Bvery genuine Elgin has the word“ Elgin” 


engraved on the works. 


When the Public has 
faith in a name it is a 
faith that must be 


backed up by good 
works. 


Elgin 


Watches 


have the name and works; and the faith of nearly 
10,000,000 users as thé world’s standard timekeeper. 


Sold by-every jeweler in the land. 
watch works, 


Guaranteed by the world’s greatest 
Illustrated booklet mailed free, 


- ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Ill. 
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SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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When Corn Ripens, 


M. B, KEECH. 


Corn Oysters: One dozen ears grated sweet 
corn, % cup melted butter, 2 wel~beaten 
eggs, a dash of black pepper, 4 teaspoon 
salt and 1 scant cup sifted flour. Mix all 
together and peat thoroughly. Fry in hot 
drippings or lard. Use 1 large tablespoon 
of the mixture for each oyster. Serve at 
once in a warm covered dish. 

Corn Fritters: Split the grains of sweet 
corn and cut from the cob. Take the back 
of the knife and scrape gently down the 
cob. This will secure the meat and inilk 
of each kernel without any of the husky 
easing that holds it. To this add 2 well- 
beaten eggs, 1 cup rich sweet milk, 4 tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon soda and 2 table- 
_spoons melted butter. Add enough flour to 
make a moderately thin batter and stir 
all together, beating hard. Fry in hot lard. 

Boiled Green Corn: Strip off the husk and 
remove all the silk. Put on to cook in a 
kettle of fast boiling water, to which has 
been added a little salt. Cover closely and 
cook from 20 to 30 minutes. Be sure there 
is enough water to completely cover the 
corn. Remove from the fire and wrap in a 
clean, soft towel for a moment or two, 
Serve at once. Where there are young chil- 
dren it is a wise plan to split the rows of 
kernels with a sharp knife before sending to 
the table. 

Succotash: Cut 1 pt tender sweet corn 
from the, cob and gently scrape the cob. 
Shell and wash 1 pt lima beans. Put both 
together: in a saucepan with enough cold 
water to prevent burning, and a little salt. 
When the beans are tender, add 3 spoons 
butter and 1 cup sweet cream. Allow to 
boil up and then serve. 

Escalloped Corn: Cut sweet corn from the 
ear and scrape the cob to secure all the 
rich, juicy substance of the kernel. Put a 
layer of corn in the bottom of a buttered 
baking dish, sprinkle a little salt over it, 
add bits of butter, then put on a thin layer 
of fine cracker crumbs, pour over a little 
rich milk. Fill the dish with alternate lay- 
ers of corn and crackers, with crackers for 
the top layer, cover with milk. Cover close- 
ly and bake one hour. 

Corn Soup: Split the grains of 1 doz ears 
fresh young corn, and scrape the cob. Boil 
the cobs 10 minutes in enough water so as 
to have 1 qt left after boiling. Remove 
the cobs, strain the water and return to 
the kettle. When it reaches the boiling 
point, slowly add 1 qt cream and then the 
corn. Season to taste. Boil 15 minutes. If 
cream is not obtainable, use milk, and add 
a generous piece of butter, and just before 
removing from the fire stir in 1 small ta- 
blespoon flour moistened with cold water 
and let boil a few minutes, 


——— 


A Taste of Blackberries. 


MARJORIE F. SPEPH=RD. 


Blackberry Sherbet: Mash 3 ats fine ripe 
blackberries with 1 pt sugar, and let stand 
one hour. Then add 1 qt water and place 
it over the fire. Cook 20 minutes from the 
time it begins to boil. Add the juice of 4 
lemons, strain, and cool. Then turn it into 
a freezer. When partly frozen, stir in the 
whites 2 eggs lightly whipped. 

Blackberry Pudding: Fill a pudding dish 
three-quarters full fine fresh blackberries, 
pprinkle lightly with sugar, and cover with 
g good crust. Bake three-quarters of an 
hour, and serve with lemon sauce. 

Blackberry Dumplings: Sift 2 cups flour 
with 2 level teaspoons baking powder and 
a pinch of salt. Beat 2 eggs until very light 
with 2 level teaspoons butter and 2 table- 
spoons sugar. Add the flour to this mix- 
ture and beat to a smooth, thick batter, 
adding more flour if not thick enough. Stir 
in lightly 1 cup blackberries, which have 
been washed, drained and floured. Drop 
the batter by spoonfuls into a pot of boil- 
ing salted water, cooking only a few at a 
time. Cover closely, and boil steadily fully 
10 minutes. When done, serve at once with 
orange hard sauce. 


Nut Salad—Mix 1 cup English walnuts 


cut in fine pieces and 2 cups shredded let- 
tuce. Moisten with cream dressing and ar- 
range on lettuce leaves. Cold boiled eggs, 
sliced, may be used in place of nuts. Cream 
Dressing: Yolks 4 eggs, 4 tablespoons but- 
ter, 4 tablespoons vinegar, 1 tablespoon su- 
gar, 4% teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon mustard, 
¥% teaspoon paprika, % cup whipped cream. 


THE GOOD COOK 


Beat yolks with seasonings, heat butter and 
vinegar and add to beaten yolks. Stir well 
and cook in double boiler until thick. Cool 
and fold in Whipped cream.—[Mrs Jackson. 


Tomato, Cheese and Rice—Boil about 4 
lb rice, but do not allow it to cook too soft. 
When done, drain well and put it into a 
pan in which 1 oz butter has been melted. 
Toss it lightly about in the pan for a few 
minutes. Then add 2 or 3 tomatoes which 
have been skinned and cut into pieces. Mix 
them with the rice, add seasoning to taste, 
with bread crumbs and bits of butter, and 
bake until lightly browned. Serve hot. 
and 2 tablespoons grated cheese. Turn into 
a buttered pudding dish, sprinkle the top 
This is an excellent substitute for a meat 
dish.—[Mary Foster Snider. 


Omelet Souffle—Four eggs, 4 tablespoons 


cold water, % teaspoon salt, 4- teaspoon 
pepper. Beat the yolks of the eggs with 
the water and seasonings. Fold in lightly 
the whites beaten stiff and dry. Pour into 
a smooth hot omelet pan in which is 1 
tablespoon butter. Cook slowly till firm 
and light, slip into the oven till the top is 
dry. Fold on to a hot platter and serve at 
once.—{Mrs Grover. 


Haver Cake—Take 2 cups cooked oat- 
meal, 1 cup corn meal, % cup butter, 1 small 
cup sugar, 2°cups sour milk, 1 teaspoon 
each soda and salt, 3 eggs, whites and 
yolks beaten separately. Lastly add 1 cup 
chopped, seeded raisins. Bake in gem tins. 
[Elizabeth. 


Our Pattern Offer. 


Misses’ Outdoor 
Costume. Consist- 
ing of Misses’ Col- 
larless Eton, No 
Ladies’ 8682, and Misses’ 
Seven-Gored Flare 
Skirt, No 8487. 


8698  — 
Wrapperjwith Sail- 
or Collar. 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42- Sizes, 12 to 16 
inch bust. years. 
Price, 10 cents, each number, 

Pattern Department. 

Special Notice: We have issued an eight- 
page catalog of the latest fashions, which 
we will mail to any address, on request. 
A postal card will bring it. Address our 
Pattern Department, as above. 


from our 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Wash Stuffs 
Cheaper than Ever. 


Write at once. June is the bargain 
month, and these are the best of bar- 


gains. 
COLORS. 
5,000 yards of 25c Dimities. 
10c 3,000 yards of 18c Dimities. 
yd. for 3,000 yards of ldc Batistes. 


2,500 yards of Linen Madras—nice line of colors in 
stripes—25c grades for 15c a yard. 

3,500 yards of fine Madras Ginghams—choice color- 
— and neat stripes—20e qualities for lic a 
yard. 

5,000 yards of new Dotted Swiss Muslins—white 
grounds with entirely new printings, 12\4c a 


ee WHITE. 


Lace Striped Lawns and Dimities for 644c a yard, 
worth 10c. 

Striped Madras, checked and striped Dimities, 
and Corded Batistes, for 124,.¢c a yard, worth 
15e and 18e. 

Jacquard Madras, lace Stripe Piques. Oxfords and 
pin-dot Swisses for 18c a yare. «urth 25c, 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


PRICES REDUCED 2352" 

DAYS. 

eee, $4.00 Vapor Bath Cabinet $2.25 each 

} $5.00 Quaker ** 3.50 each 

$10.00 ** sa 6.10 each 

i $1.00 Face & Head Steam. Attch. 65ce 

MW Quality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 
Free with all ‘** Quakers.” 

i Write for our New Cata- 

logue, special 60-Day offer. 

Don’t miss it. Your last 

a chance. New plan, new 

—. to agents, sales- 

d » managers. Wonder- 

ful sellers. Wastiers setting’ rich. Plenty territory. 

World Mfg Co., 97 World Bldg., Cincianati, 0. 








a 
Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
SPECIAL Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 


instrument? You can obtain specia) 

OFFER! a value this season by purchasing the 
new Lyon & Healy makes, There is 

nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free You 
Paxe Soren savi ng ant obtain splendid potiatection. 
& HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICACO. 





SEND SKETCH OF YOUR pron poe 

ADVICE A As TO aATENT. BILI ITY. Useful 
experience, 

Alexander & ‘Dowell, ' Washington, D.C. 








of agricultural Books 
Catalog Complete 9) Oiince sue 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 











<a - ~ > 2 iy “ F lis os ; ” 
: COSGOSGOCSSE 
AN EXT, RA ORDINARY BARGAIN 
Jewelers charge $15.00 to $35.00 for gold filled watches that look no better and keep no better time than 
this. — yy — soun D COLD PATTERN of engraving. Diamond cut yg 


ite-to-the-second and absolutely guaranteed for ears, 


A work: wind and stem accu: 
; BEAUTIFUL CHAIN FREE. With lady's size watch we send free the most beautiful 50 inch 


lorgnette chain oy ever saw and 
ZY charm attached. 


t's size watch a handsome 12 inch vest chain and costly seal 


send it to us with your name, post office and express office addresy 


UT and 
and we willeondte oT 14 CHAIN COMPLETE to you by express. You examine them at your ex 


press office and if as represented 


t our sacrifice sale price $3.50 and they are yours. Mentiog 


ess agen 
size wanted LADIES or GENTS. ‘Address i. E. CHALMERS & OO. 352-356 Dearborn St. Chicago. 











AND 95 CENTS BUYS 

— THIS HIGH GRADL, HIGH 
4 oon — GUARAN- 

RAWER,SOLID 


POLISHED, ANTIQUE OAK, DROP HEAD CABINET SEWING MACHINE, the 


$10 ‘4 sewing 
5S our 5-Drawer, Drop 


w QUEEN SEV "SEWING M 


st Bice trey Sand ast 


UR MINNE: 
~~y* 


ing machines that cost Sil, the money elsewhere. 
1.9 for the beautiful mar- ~ 
= sneer deeorated EDG E- 
{.3 EWING MACHINE, 
20 for the HIGHEST GRADE 
: Sewing Machine made. 


of regular $50.00 and $60.00 agents’ 


TWwinG M, ACHINE. 


2. 
~* many Saher high grade machines, beautifully illustrated 


and fu fully anaibed, te o nests, mechanism and special features in our big, 


free Sew vrs. 
WEC CAN SURELY SAVE YOU 


hine Catal You u Must Write For it. 


OO ON ANY KIND OF A MAC 


FY THREE MOKTHS FREE 1 YRIAL srsecstmerc 


Catalogue, t 
} pay elaee ue 


ost wonderful price offerin, r made 


libe 
received offer p= THREE oe Rian 


PLAN, cut this ad. out and mail to SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 








SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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The Copper King 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 


Joint author of Calumet “HK” 












a a a 


The story of how Roger Drake fought hard luck, poverty, and a tireless 
enemy. How his fortunes were ruined by a bad woman and restored 
by a good one. How he made the great Copper Strike and started out 
to get his rivals in his grip. How his arch-enemy fought him inch by 
inch, and the masterly maneuvers by which he finally won the crown of 
“The Copper King.” Begins in THE Post, date of June 28. 


a oe er mete oe 





THE SATURDAY EVENING Post announces for early publication what is perhaps the most in- 
teresting and important series of articles that will appear in any American magazine this year: 


The Recollections of 


Monsieur de Blowitz 


For more than thirty years M. de Blowitz has 
been the Paris correspondent for the London Zimes. 
His unique knowledge of European politics and 
diplomacy has put him on a plane with the most 
brilliant statesmen of Europe, and has brought him 
into close personal relations with Emperors, Kings, 
Prime Ministers, and the chief makers of the recent 
history of the great Powers. M. de Blowitz’s papers 
will be enriched with many hitherto unpublished 
letters from celebrated persons and with large 
numbers of rare photographs. 























The Money Hings 
of the World 


By W.T. STEAD 


This is the general title of six extraordinary 
articles by the Editor of the (London) Review of 
Reviews on such men as Morgan, Witte and 
Rothschild. Mr. Stead’s remarkable insight and 
his clear perception of underlying essentials, 
joined with his rugged, colorful mode of writing, 
result in a series of most striking pictures of the 
contemporary kings of finance. 





Other Strong Business Papers’ 





These are a few of the good things in store for readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT. You 
can enjoy them for three months at a cost of less than two cents a week. You will get, in addition, 
*« Makers ef Millions and Their Methods’’— a booklet filled with invaluable suggestions to thinking 









people. 





Send 25 cents and start your subscription at once. 


The Curtis Publishing 











Company, Philadelphia 


























Royal E. Burnham, Attorney-at- =) = NT ; 
Law and Solicitor of Patents. 824 highest ref 

PATEN TS. Bond Building, Washington, D. C. W. T. FITZGERALD & CO.,, Washington, D.C 
Bookiet on patents sent free. 


Patent Your Improvements and 
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See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Wéitorial Page 


WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Why not buy goods at wholesale 
prices, and save from 15 to 40 per 
cent on everything you use? You 

can be your own dealer if you wish,and buy your 
goods direct from the manufacturer with only 
one small profit added to the manufacturers’ 
cost, and what is better, our $2,500,000.00 





We Want You to Try Us 


to send us a trial order and test our ability to sat- 


icular. We have special 
- *~%- on ieee ove line you can think of. 


= us what kind of you are interested in 
and we will send you, absolutely free, any of the 
co agg mee ae catalogues quoting wholesale 
prices, sure to mention the one you want. 
you want our complete catalogue, send 15 cents 





stock gives youa chance to select goods accord: | and ask for catalogue name Seventy. 
verware 


ing to your own ideas. Our stock consists of Farm implements one ~~ 

everything for everybody, in all styles and atall Vehicles erwear 

prices, and all qualities except trash. We will see - Bisyeles. 

not sell trash at any price. Crock Baby Carriages 
Our big 1000:page catalogue tells the story. It quotes ag Sette bio Goods 

over 70,000 different articies and has over 17,000 A Notions P 

plates and illustrations to help you understand just Books 

what the goods look like. This catalogue is free, but we Drugs Shoes 

ask you to send 15 cents to partly pay the postage, asthe Stationery _ Millinery 

actual postage is 22 cents. Send 15 cents in either Toys Cloaks 

stamps or coin and we will forward our complete cata: Leather > sate _ 

logue, all charges free. This catalogue can be found Men’s and ‘ey's Suits (both Ready-Mad 

in the homes of over 2,000,000 thinking people and and Made-to-Order) including Samples, 

should be in yours also. Why not send for it to-day? 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


The house that tells the truth. 














monte a The BEST Threshing 


record.of a 
. for a thresherman to buy and for a farmer ar Celebra vy 
FARQUHAR BOILER) AJAX THRESHING. ENGINE and the PARQUILAE cere stat 'OR. Engines 
having exploded made in sizes 4 h. p. and up, and combine the advantages of al (>i + Ensilage 
Easy steamers an ‘develop’ more than rai posed hagee- sewer. wed ver’s seat. foot. , oe 
crake and two injectors. SEPARATORS ofall esand J : ' 
sizes for merchant threshing or farm use. Farq y/ S ‘ ; Cutter 
machines bave all late Improvements, th » they 3 oy twas SS 4 i ‘ 
and clean all kinds of grain perfectly. \SS =| / Does everything, cuts hay, 
: ‘ straw, ensilage, shreds fodder 
— i - and fife the silo toany — 
of Engines, Threshing Machinery, 4 . =- ae done one machine, 
bmn oo Agricaltaral Implements, free. , : ~~ : s : me % ; on Tull arantee. 
AD z 3 7 Write for catalogue. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. > = | aoe. “a4 ; : 2 : = 2 Joseph Dick 
YORK, PA. \~ . = : = oo - -* Ohio” 























We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
es to "ae ney my and we have been 

usiness in this way for 29 years. 


a Soar for free 
2 HAVE NO AGENTS 0 — \ POWER SPECIALTY CO., 
gussambecieg safedelivery. Youare r,s 8, #26 Liberty St.. New York. 
out nothingif not satisfi emake 
195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 
farnecs. Our prices represent the 


No. pm, Jump Seat Trap. ace, G ae As logue 
fine as sells for $40 to $50 m shows complete — Send f forit. 


Elkhart Ca 0 & Harness Manufacturi 




















They are Balers, a aE tt =e a ee eS i, 


not mere bundlers of hay. The bales are es in size and — : fi 
t that they put-full weights In ear. That ~~ /\ 


velght. Thatis like “finding money.” Largest ; s 
feed opening. Require less power than any similar machine HEEBNER’ '$ "ENSILAGE CUTTER. | 
MACHINERY 


of same capacity. Made in 38 styles and sizes for horse or the market 

steam power. Illustrated catalogue mailed free. a ane made. It a Fay Fy but coushes 

COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. ering them palatable. ep Sock, greatly relish Best and cheapest. 
attachment turns 








into t 
wth least pones, Used fer entdnerantbindooteterd hae Send for catalogue. 


. Runs 
Power can be applied to pumping, churning, grinding, ete. Catalog free. BOOMER & BOSC T 
HEEBNER & SONS, 15 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. PR 1 _ 


STEEL ROOFING —| _ soem ee 
FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US” / OUR OFFER‘ qa bop 
ier eentes | Erase ss \ WP Mailing Galleys 


"Siding or Ceiling ou can use. 

Rjempermace mecemz eye an | | Blea exit : 
or ry hammer or hatche © 0} bets ° 

eeeey Rasamnte, af Suiseee tho only the most liberal Pree rial, , We have several thousand zinc mailing 

and paint roofing two si¢es. Comes Received eys, 30x14 inches inside measurement. ii 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. Vy ‘ sell in lots to suit. A big bargain. Write us 


From “4 
Delivered free of all charges to all points —_t — Sh about them. 


in the U. 8., east of the tet River 
and North of the Obio R a. PHELPS PUBLISHING co 

direct . 
AT $2.25 PER SQUARE WY SR Sao Springfield, : : ©: Mass 


other points on application. A + means Ii agons, < 
pd ye Write for free Catalogue Ne 0. - n't ives = Rye ote facto 
cirALoacE. When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. be vised cx 
3 i nee ao SEARS, ROEBUCK yes CO., cHicAgo, LL WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT 


See a is Sdi i 
Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page See Our Guafantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 






































